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The past few years have been exciting ones— perhaps the most 
eventful in the entire history of American education. Schools have 
been swept into a whirling vortex of cultural change that has made 
them a more vital part of the culture and more visible on the local, 
state, and national scenes than ever before. 

^ As education has become more clearly identified with the na- 
tion's well-being, the schools have become more visible in the political 
arena. Perhaps at no other time in our history has education occupied 
such a prominent place on the agenda of the United States Congress. 
The growing awareness of the federal government's responsibility for 
education reflects a new and evolving national posture. This deeper 
mvolvement in community, state, and uitional life has brought to the 
schools new challenges, but it has brought, too, perplexing problems 
and issues that must be viewed and treated with new perspective. 

Increasing amounts of federal funds are producing profound 
changes in the historical roles of the local, state, and national govern- 
ments, and each level of government is attempting to find its unique 
role in improving American public education. The partnership that 
has served America so well must now be re-examined in the light of 
changing conditions. 

Sensitive to the growing importance of education, as well as to 
the persistent and emerging problems and pressures impinging on / 
school administrators, the Executive Committee of the American 
Association of School Administrators authorized the preparation of 
12 essays, one to appear in each issue of THE SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATOR for the year 1970-71. All are concerned with the general 
topic, "Politics and Education." Each essay focuses on a set of critical 
questions and issues around which national policy evolves. The series 
is intended to provide a thoughtful basis for study and understanding 
of the problems and issues inherent in the changing relationships 
among levels of government. 

Each essay has been prepared by a recognized scholar. The 
AASA expresses to each author its deep gratitude for the time and 
energy expended . The 12 essays should provoke thoughtful study 
and hopefully constructive action. 

We urge each member of AASA to study the essays carefully, to 
discuss them with his colleagues, his board of education, his congres- 
sional representatives, and interested citizens to the end that Ameri- 
can public education will become an even more effective institution 
through which the American people seek to reach their destiny. 



Paul B. Salmon 
Executive Secretary 
4 American Association 

of School Administrators 
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Number One 



"There is a myth in America 
that education and politics exist sepa- 
rate from each other. If the world of 
politics means something more than 
the choice between political parties, 
and if public education includes poI- 
icy making and administration, then 
the myth hardly describes reality in 
American local school districts. It 
describes reality at the state and fed- 
eral levels even less adequately. The 
myth is a political one which func- 
tions as an element in the politics of 
education, especially as a tool useful 
to educationists. This may be one 
reason it has persisted so long. . . . 
Despite this and the American habit 
of restricting the word 'politics' to its 
two party connotations, the politics of 
local school district elections [and of 
federal and state education acts and 
laws] lies at the heart of policy mak- 
ing in public education. ..." * 

So Laurence lannaccone and I 
began our recent book, and I find it 
also an appropriate way to begin this 
lead article in the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators' scries 
on Politics and Education. 

Not only has the myth benefited 
educators, but it has also worked to 
the advantage of local and state pro- 
fessional politicians. On the one 
hand, those in educational adminis- 
tration, particularly school superin- 
tendents, have benefited from " the 
special knowledge of how these poli- 
tics work and have been exceptionally 
skillful in playing this particular polit- 
ical game. At the same time, they 
have been able to avoid the more haz- 
ardous encounters of partisan party 
politics. 

As an example of the hidden 
politics played by school superin- 
tendents is their role in the selection 
of school board members. In profes- 
sional literature the situation is illus- 
trated by the Jefi'erson School District 
story in Or^aniztni^ Schools for Effec- 
tive Education - and in Politics. Pow- 
er and Policy,'' It must be remem- 
bered that Jefi'erson is a fictionalized 
case, not a fictitious case. 
Jefi'erson School District really 
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existed, and Superintendent Donnelly 
lived and actually influenced a Com- 
mittee for the Selection of School 
Board Nominees in a school district 
in the United States. This political in- 
fluence was powerful in the govern- 
ance of the school district. *Tor more 
than twenty years the committee suc- 
ceeded in winning the elections for its 
nominees, selected with (he criteria 
and friendly help of Dr. Donnelly." » 
Never would Dr. Donnelly have rec- 
ommended that school board mem- 
bers be elected on a party basis. He 
would have fought to the death to 
**keep politics out of education" and 
probably believed that his "activities" 
in school board member selection 
were geared to do this. But his "activ- 
ities" were surely political, hidden, 
sacred, and elite, excluding those in- 
dividuals who were not *Tit" for board 
membership — usually including pro- 
fessional politicians. 

On the other hand, the profes- 
sional politicians have been able to 
use education to further their politi- 
cal careers (e.g., the announcement 
of education grants, senatorial schol- 
arships, and their support for educa- 
tion bills even when full appropria- 
tion is not provided) and still avoid 
political responsibility for the .success 
or failure of public education. As 
Masters has pointed out, educational 
issues do not . . contain much polit- 
ical currency." Such actions and 
beliefs on the parts of politicians and 
professional educators alike avoid 
accountability for education, allowing 
school officials to point the finger of 
guilt for poor education at the lack of 
support provided by the appropriate 
political bodies and permitting poli- 
ticians to claim that education is non- 
political and, therefore, not within 



Thw article, "The Politics of Edu- 
cation/' was prepared for The 
School Administrator by Frank VV, 
Lutz, director, Division of Education 
Policy Studies, Pennsylvania State 
University. It is the first in a scries 
of twelve essays on the general sub- 
ject, "Politics and Education.'' 
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their province. Thub Richard Nixon 
pointed to the powerful ''education 
lobby'' and the inflalioniiry trend as 
he vetoed the billion dollar education 
bill, but did not mention the niilitar>- 
industrial lobby or inflation as he 
signed the $80 billion-plus Defense 
Department measure. Perhaps this 
anomal> can be explained b> the 
nature of educational politics that 
refuses to play the political game 
forthrightly, clothed in the sacred 
garb of the educational priesthood, 
clinging to and perpetUiiting the no- 
tion that ihe education of children is 
too important to be left to the whims 
of politics. 

Local School Polifics 

In the past several years there 
has been a renewed interest in the 
governance of local education. Per- 
haps the best research extimple of this 
trend is the project sponsored by the 
Danforth Foundation that examined 
the decision-making processes of five 
urban school boards: Boston, Chi- 
cago, Columbus, New York, and Los 
Angeles. Three >ears in progress, this 
major study 'Vill be reported in book 
form and at major conventions during 
1970-71. Operationally, the upsurge 
of local school politics is demon- 
strated by demands for ''communit> 
control" in large urban districts, dis- 
cussions of federated educational 
units to alleviate the flight from the 
cities, and the alarmir.g increase in 
defeats of budget, tux, and bond 
refcrendums needed to support local 
education. The defeat of school levies 
has become so prevalent across the 
nation that a major network devoted 
an hour of prime time to the program, 
"The Day the Schools Had To 
Close," describing a small Ohio town 
whose school district could not mus- 
ter approval of a budget. Not only 
small towns but also major cities such 
as Philadelphia are threatening to 
close because of financial crises. The 
New York City schoi)Is are plagued 
with many problems. In 1968-69, for 
example. Mayor Lindsay cut one mil- 
lion dollars from the school budget 
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without so much as an explanation." 
Whether or not the school district is 
dependent or independent from the 
city government for its fiscal re- 
sources, tax dollars are obtained b> 
political means. In dependent dis- 
tricts the referendum is a political 
act, and the attempt to influence an 
outcom.o favorable to the school dis- 
trict is political, although often feeble. 
In Oregon, 45 districts had held 
budget elections as of May I. In 14 
districts the budgets were not ap- 
proved. This 31 percent represented 
a new high in what a Portland paper 
called . . the rebellion against prop- 
erty taxes." ' In Oregon, as across the 
nation, the trend toward budget and 
bond defeats is increasing. In 1966 
only 16 districts had to resubmit their 
budgets. In 1967 and 1968, there 
were 67 resubmissions. In 1969 it 
took 501 elections to pass the 337 
district budgets, some districts had to 
vote as many as four times. No one 
cares to predict the fate of the budg- 
ets in the months ahead. The behavior 
of the voter in school tax elections is 
one of the most interesting and criti- 
cal problems in education today. 

One should not be deluded into 
thinking that fiscal independence is 
likel> to provide a haven from the 
political requirements of acquiring a 
sufficient share of the tax dollar to 
provide quality public education. The 
action is again hidden from the public 
e>e and while some schoolmen arc 
adept at this game, more often they 
arc out-maneuvered by the profes- 
sional politician and other special in- 
terest groups. Previously cited ex- 
amples at both federal and local levels 
attest to this statement. There is 
mounting evidence that large teacher 
orgcmizations that are allied with or- 
ganized labor and willing to utilize 
the strike to obtain their economic 
goals have considerably more politi- 
cal clout at both local and state levels 
than the poIiticalI> sacred school 
board. 

If local control of education is to 
survive, we must find more cfTcctive 
wa>s of mobilizing the electorate in 
local tax and bond refcrendums. In 
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addition, we must discover ways of 
providing a broader local tax base 
such as a federated school system 
would provide, while at the same time 
making coinnuinit> participation in 
educational governance more practi- 
cal and public education more ac- 
countable to the clients it serves. The 
community control plans that have 
been proposed in a number of cities 
might do just this. These suggestions 
are not offered '\s panaceas for the 
problems of moderji public educa- 
tion, but the is^iaes that elicited them 
furnish the reasons why the politics 
of education is becoming an impor- 
tant area of study and practice. While 
many books on community politics 
since the 1 930's considered education 
as an issue,^ it was not until the 
middle 1960's that books were de- 
voted to educational politics " and not 
until 1970 that a book was exclusive- 
ly devoted to the politics of a local 
school district.'" 

State Politics of Education 

Pcrhapo because education is a 
function of the separate states, there 
htis been a greater interest in the state 
politics of education than in the local 
polities of education. Excellent ex- 
amples of examinations of the state 
politics of education can be found in 
the work of Stephen Bailey et d.;^' 
Nicholas Masters ef al.;'' Laurence 
lannaecone,''' and Michael Usdan et 
all completed during the last 
decade. In general these works have 
pointed to the relationships between 
state professional education pyramids 
and the state legislature, usually 
rurally dominated and never clearly 
urban-oriented. The predominant 
focus of these books is the problems 
and processes of state financing of 
education. 

During his lifetime Professor 
Paul Mort of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, exemplified the 
important "scribblers" role in state 
education. In this role prominent edu- 
cators develop educational legislation 
for the state. Other prominent state 
legislation CiUegories during the past 



30 years include school district re- 
organization and professional certifi- 
cation. 

Given the interface between the 
local and state issues and between 
elementary-secondary and higher ed- 
ucation, Usdan states: 'Tn summary, 
the relationship between elementary- 
secondary and higher education is 
such that it demands a united, well 
coordinated intcrlevel [politicall ef- 
fort to minimize its own internal 
conflict and at the same time to insure 
rightful share of scarce state re- 
sources. This study has not shown 
that educational leaders are yet ca- 
pable of offering such leadership. It is 
clear, however, that such has to be the 
direction of the future." 

More recently, financing and 
local controK nnd educational em- 
ployee concerns have become inter- 
twined in New York,*'* creating new 
political conflicts such as the decen- 
tralization issue and statewide public 
empioyee legislation. 

Educational Poh'tics at the Federal 
Level 

From the time the members of 
the constitutional convention debated 
the place of education in the federal 
constitution and decided to leave it 
lumped with other issues in the gen- 
eral welfare clause, and, therefore, 
the general responsibility of the states, 
education has been an issue of fed- 
eral policy and politics Th's state- 
ment may at first appear inconsistent. 
Upon further examination, it be- 
comes very meaningful. Educators 
have long held that public education 
is a local matter, not to be interfered 
with either by state government or by 
the federal government. Yet from the 
outset the federal government has 
been concerned with public educa- 
tion Only after considerable debate 
did the founding fathers leave educa- 
tion solely within the general welfare 
clause, thus creating it as a state re- 
sponsibility but not a local responsi- 
bility. Each state shoulders this re- 
sponsibility In its state constitution. 
But the federal government has never 
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left i< at that. While the specter 
federal control is invariably raised 
with each new act, the federal gov- 
ernment has long been active in edu- 
cation. The Northwest Ordinance of 
1785, the Morrill Act of 1862, the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1912, the 01 
Bill of World War II, and subsequent 
Korean and Viemamese bills are but 
examples of federal-level legislation 
that has dealt specifically with educa- 
tion. More recently, the Congress has 
become increasingly concerned with 
education as demonstrated by 
NDEA, ESEA, and EDPA and the 
expanding role of the U.S. Office 
of Education in program develop- 
ment and policy determination at 
local levels. One response to this 
trend has been the banding together 
of approximately four-fifths of the 
states in the Education Commission 
of the States in an effort to redirect 
some of the federal inlluencc through 
the state, thus preserving, in the view 
of some, more local control. Yet even 
with its enlarged role in education the 
federal government has not been able 
to accomplish a great deal. Desegre- 
gation is not nearly accomplished in 
public education, either in the North 
or the South. Cities are victims of 
perennial crises, and their schools are 
in a state of deterioratien. As pointed 
out by James Guthrie,'" in spite of the 
natioiial orientation of the President, 
the Congress remains, through its sys- 
tem of seniority and committee mem- 
bership, supported occasionally by 
cither de facto or de jure gerryman- 
dering, a rural-oricntcd body. 

Other Political Issues in Education 

Even from the above discussion, 
all too brief to convince anyone of the 
magnitude of the political nature of 
education, let alone the theoretical 
and operational issues involved, it is 
clear that politics, alvvays existing be- 
low the surface in education, has now 
been exposed to the view of those 
who care to look. To be sure, that 
portion seen is like an iceberg, the 
largest and most dangerous portion 
lies beneath the surface. Yet it is there 
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for all to observe, study, or practice 
as they choose. 

The concern for urban areas, 
particularly for urban education, has 
increased at every level of govern- 
ment. This concern has often mani- 
fested itsel. in politics and activity 
within levels and in the interrelation- 
ships between levels of political juris- 
diction. In a recent book. Toward Im- 
provitii* Urban Education,^'' more 
than two-thirds of the 15 authors dis- 
cuss the political aspects of urban 
educational issues ranging from the 
superintendent's role to the mayors 
intervention in education; from the 
teachers' union to community con- 
trol; and from financiij problems of 
urban education to the dilemma of the 
urban building principal, each issue 
embedded in politics (albeit not al- 
ways party politicj-). 

Conclusion 

American society at all levels is 
becoming increasingly secular and 
pluralistic. Its demands are more 
fragmented and its faith in the estab- 
lished systems of governance, includ- 
cluding school boards, less stable. 
Meanwhile education retains its old 
and cherished myths that served 
much better in an earlier day. The 
vast majority of boards of education 
in the United States still operate in 
consensual voting patterns providing 
nu public evidence that any portion of 
the board represents the opinions, be- 
liefs, values, or needs of the minority 
regarding any issue. This consensus 
frequently emerges from nonpublic 
meetings of the board during which 
considerable disagreement may have 
occurred. Yet the public is not privy 
to these decisional processes. The 
board acts in the belief that the ap- 
pearance of disunity on the board 
will undermine public confidence in 
it. This may be true when the board 
is operating in a Getminwhaft com- 
munity where values are sacred and 
monolithi.- in nature. But our nation 
has for the last twenty or thirty years 
been moving rapidly toward Gcsdl- 
sdiaft, pluralistic and fragmented 
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opinions, valuer and needs. Perhaps 
the saered behavior of sehool boards 
that lingers from >esterda>'s soeiet> 
deteriorates rather than bolsters pub- 
lie eonfidenee m the governance of 
piiblie ediieation toda>. 

Postscript 

As this artiele is being prepared, 
politieal action b> students tteross the 
United States is being feh on prae- 
tieall> ever> college and universit> 
eanipu?. Classes are being boyeotted, 



sit-ins staged, windows smashed, 
buildings burned, students shot and 
killed. The most radical political 
action Is occurring in education, and 
this action will not likely be confined 
to college campuses, It has already 
begun in the high schools and even 
the junior high schools across the na- 
tion. Not only adults but also students 
are losing faith in established govern- 
ance oattcrns in education. In addi- 
tion, they are using the schools to pro- 
test their lack of confidence in the 



other governing institutions of the 
United Stales. Whether or not the 
issues and problems have been gen- 
erated by the schools, the schools will 
be required to provide cITcctive re- 
sponses. The issues are political, the 
demonstrations arc political, and the 
responses required must be political 
in nature. There is not a more ap- 
propriate time for the members of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators to concern themselves 
with the "Politics of Education." 
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It is not the purpose of this 
article to discuss the merits of the 
party system in American politics. 
But it is worth noting at the outset 
that between 1958 jiind 1968, the 
most significant C ^ngressional action 
in education had virtually nothing to 
do with which party was in power. 

It was a decade of dramatic and 
tragic events, each of which may be 
traced directly or indirectly to a gMi- 
eration of social complacency ?ind 
educational neglect. 

Consider October 1957, when 
the Russians launched the first nian- 
made earth satollitc. This event 
shoved aside the current partisan de- 
bate over federal funding of school 
construction and led to relatively 
quick passage of the National De- 
fense Education Act — legislation de- 
Number Ttvo signed to end a dangerous shortage 

of trained manpower in the fields of 
science and engineering. 

"History will smile sardoni- 
cally," said Robert M. Hutchins a 
year later, "at the spectacle of this 
great country's getting interested, 
slightly and temporarily, in education 
only because of the technical achieve- 
ments of Russia, and then being able 
to act as a nation only by assimilating 
education into the cold war and 
calling an education bill a defense 
bill." 

Or consider November, 1963, 
when the assassination of President 
John F. Kennedy virtually neutral- 
ized partisan bickering over social 
legislation. The flood of social pro- 
grams enacted in 1964 and 1965 
must be attributed in part, at least, to 
the public wish to memorialize a 
fallen leader. 

It should be noted, further, that 
by the end of the Eisenhower period, 
the roots of alienation and discord 
had been firmly planted. The failure 
— or should we say lack — of social 
policy since World War II had led to 
vicious cycles of poverty, weakened 
the holding power of public schools, 
and spawned a generation without 
faith in its own future. 

We still live in the shadow of 
Sputnik, and we are still preoccupied 
with the race riots, assassinations, 
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and student protests of the Sixties. 
The nation is still divided over the 
means of solving domestic problems, 
although there is general agreement 
on objectives. The national plat- 
forms of the major parties in 1960, 
1964, and 1968, showed awareness 
of the mounting social crisis (see 
centerfold), but few of the grandiose 
solutions promised have been en- 
acted. Of these, few have been 
funded adequately, if at all. A look 
at some of the major legislative ef- 
forts during the past decade will 
indicate why this is so. 

General Federal Aid Slymicd 

A general aid-to-education bill 
came close to passage by Congress in 
I960 but was killed when the House 
Rules Committee, by a 5-7 vote (D 
5-3, R 0-4), refused to authorize a 
House-Senate conference that might 
have compromised differences on the 
provisions of the bill. Between June, 
when the Rules Committee voted, 
and September K when the 86th 
Congress adjourned, supporters of 
federal aid were unable to generate 
enough pressure to force final action 
on the legislation. 

The Senate had passed a bill 
authorizing expenditures of $1,8 bil- 
lion in grants to states for school 
construction and for teachers' sal- 
aries, the payments to be spread so 
that poorer states would receive more 
money than richer ones. The House 
passed a bill providing $1,3 billion 
in grants for school construction 
only, with no provisions to equalize 
payments. Ft also included a provi- 
sion that schools receiving aid under 
the program must be open to stu- 
dents without discrimination. 

I960 was the first year since 
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1950 in which the Senile had passed 
a school construction bill and the 
first time the House had ever passed 
one. The Senate bill was passed by a 
substantial vote margin, but passage 
in the House was by a slim major- 
ity. 

Even had the legislation not 
been blocked by a coalition of Re- 
publicans and Southern Democrats 
on the Rules Committee, its provi- 
sion of direct grants to school dis- 
tricts was expected to run into a 
Presidential veto. Mr. Eisenhower in 
1959 had propDscd an education bill 
that represented a change of ap- 
proach from his earlier programs. 
Rather than direct grants, as re- 
quested in the past, the President 
proposed that the Government help 
pay the costs of long-term school 
construction bonds over a period of 
^^0-35 years. This was dubbed a 
"bankers* bilF' b> Democrats and 
never came clo.se to passage. But the 
White House repeatedly warned of 
its opposition to the alternative— a 
program of direct grants that would 



be more sliort-run, but more costly in 
each >ear of its existence. 

In iiddition to financing policy, 
the Administration and the Demo- 
crats disagreed about whether an 
education bill should provide aid foi 
teachers* salaries. The Democrats 
(allied with many education inter- 
ests) said 't should — that in man> 
areas need for higher salaries was 
greater than for more classrooms, 
and that states should have the op- 
tion to spend the money. The Presi- 
dent did not believe that the Federal 
Government "ought to be in the buM- 
ne^s of paying a local oflicial.'' 

The salary aid question devel- 
oped into a major campaign issue in 
the 1960 Presidential race. Vice- 
President Nixon sided with President 
Eisenhower and said aid for teachers' 
salaries would invite dangerous fed- 
eral control over v,hat is taught. 
Senator Kennedy called for salary 
assistance as passed by the Senate, 
pointing out that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had actually been aiding 
teacaors' salaries under the impacted 



areas program (PL 874) since 1950, 
that about 60 percent of the nearly 
S2 billion that had been appropri- 
ated under the program went for 
Siilaries, and that there had been no 
complaints of federal control. 

On February 20, 1961, Presi- 
dent Kennedy sent to Congress an 
education message in which he re- 
quested grants of $2,3 biUion ovei 
three }ears to be used by states pri- 
marily for school construction «Md 
increasing teachers' salaries; $2.8 bi 
lion for a live-year program of loans 
for college facilities constiuction, and 
grants of $892 million for four-year 
federal scholarships. 

The President's message said 
that no elementary and secondary 
school funds were allocated for *'con- 
structing church schools or paying 
church school teacher jjalarics," and 
that this was in accordance with "the 
clear prohibition of the Constitu- 
tion." 

Catholic church leaders count- 
cn^d with a statement that the school 
aid bill should include private school 



Republicans, 1960 

The GOP declared that "each 
person possesses the right to educa- 
tion — it is his birthright in a free 
Republic.*' The party pledged fed- 
eral support for school construction, 
stimulation of actions to update and 
strengthen vocational education, 
e^orts to make adequate library fa- 
cilities available to ever} citizen, 
continued support of prograips to 
strengthen basic research in educa- 
tion, extension of the federal student 
loan and graduate fellowship pro- 
gram, consideration of means 
through the tax laws to help offset 
tuition costs; and matching grant to 
help states assess school needs. 

Democrats, 1960 

Lambasting Republicans for 
"eight years of neglect of our educa- 



tional system." the Democrats pro- 
claimed ii national fiscal crisis. *'\Vc 
believe," the> said, "that America 
can meet its educational obligations 
onl> with generous financial support, 
within the traditional framework of 
local control." 

The Democratic platform prom- 
ised federal support for such press- 
ing needs as classroom construction 
and teachers' salaries, all phases of 
vocatioHiil education foi youth and 
adults, educational television, and 
establishment of a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps for underpiivileged >oung 
people. 



Republicans, 1964 

The 1964 GOP platform 
pledged 'maximum restraint of fed- 
eral ijtaisions into matters more pru- 
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Excerpts from National 

ductivcly left to the individual." The 
party promised selective aid to highci 
education, strengthened state and lo- 
cal tax resources, including tax credits 
foi college education, resistance to 
inverse discrimination, whethci by 
the shifting of jobs, or the abandon- 
ment of neighborhood schools, for 
reasons of race," and establishment 
of "realistic priorities" foi federal 
spending in educ«ition, job tr«nning, 
vocational rcljabilitation, and educa- 
tional research . . . 'while resisting 
Democratic cfTorts to spend wastc- 
full> and indiscriminately." 

Democrats, 1964 

Demands on the already in- 
adequate sources of state and local 
revenues place a serious limitation 
on education," said the Democrats 
in 1964, ' New methods of financial 



loans or it should be defeated. Presi- 
dent Kennedy, in a confrontation he 
had hoped to avoid, told a press 
conference he believed that "across- 
the-board" loans, as well as grants, 
to private schools were unconstitu- 
tionah 

Thus, to the bilPs anticipated 
foes in the House — conservative Re- 
publicans and Southern Democrats — 
was added the prospect of a sizeable 
number of the House's 88 Catholic 
members. Most of the Catholics were 
Northern Democrats who had voted 
for education bills in the past, but 
the bitterness of the 1961 controver- 
sy conid force them into a position 
of having to vote against the Presi- 
dent's bill unless private schools also 
were assisted. 

Failure of the hill carried with it 
the construction and fellowship pro- 
posals and a bill to make substantive 
amendments to NDEA. All that sur- 
vived in the session were simple ex- 
tensions of NDEA and the impacted 
areas program. 

Every proposal for federal aid 



(0 education failed in 1962. General 
aid for construction of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, not 
to mention teachers* salaries, was 
doomed from the outset, still smart- 
ing from the religious school con- 
troversy that scotched it in 1961. 
Although the Administration re- 
newed its request for such aid in 
1962, no forceful attempt was made 
to enact it. The Administration also 
asked for college aid and for pro- 
grams to deal with special education 
problems (such as adult illiteracy, 
handicapped children, medical and 
dental education, migrant workers, 
and aid to the arts). None of these 
programs were enacted, but Congress 
did send to the White House a bill 
providing construction grants for 
educational television and a sizeable 
increase in the budget for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 



Beginnings of a Turnabout 

'This session of the Congress 



will go down in history as the Educa- 
tion Congress of 1963," President 
Lyndon Johnson said December 16, 
as he signed the Higher Education 
Facilities Act. This was one of five 
major bills enacted in 1963, which 
together authorized more than $2 
billion for federal education assist- 
ance requested in January by Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

Most of tho programs that were 
enacted received bipartisan support. 
Public school aid, however, which 
had always aroused strong opposi- 
tion, never came out of committee in 
1963. The President attempted to 
gain support for this program by de- 
parting from the old across-the-board 
approach and earmarking funds for 
areas of critical need and for starting 
and maximum teachers' salaries, but 
these efforts were unsuccessful. He 
also replaced past requests for fed- 
eral scholarships with three recom- 
mendations: expanded NDEA stu- 
dent loans, federal insurance for 
commercial loans, and a study group 
to assess the needs for scholarships. 



Party Platforms, 1960-1968 

aid nuht be explored, including the 
channeling of federally-collected 
revenues to all levels of education, 
and, to the extent permitted by the 
Constitution, to nil schools.'' 

The platform called for a wide 
variety of educational opportunities 
for young people entering a labor 
market with fewer and fewer places 
for the unskilled. 

The 1964 platform also stressed 
increased spending for preschool 
training as well as junior college, 
college- and postgraduate study. 

Republicans, 1968 

A key GOP proposal in 1968 
was the creation of a national com- 
mission to study the quality and rele- 
vance of American education. This 
{'proposal was coupled with specific 
program objectives, including* ex- 
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panded, better programs for pre- 
school children, establishment of 
state, local, or private programs of 
teacher training, expansion of post- 
secondarj technical insthutes to 
enable >oung people to acquire sat- 
isfactory skills for "meaningful em- 
ployment"; an industry youth pro- 
gram, coupled with a flexible ap- 
proach to minimum wage laws for 
young entry-level workers during 
their training periods. 

The 1968 platform also called 
for state plans for federal assistance 
which would include state distribu- 
tion of such aid to nonpublic school 
children. 

Democrats, 1968 

Democrats in 1968 declared 
that every citizen has a basic right 
to as much education *muI training as 
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he desires and can master — from 
picschool through graduate studies — 
c\cn if his family CcUinot pay for his 
educ.Uion. The platform pledged at- 
tainment of this goal while safc- 
gu.irding state-local control over the 
nation^ educational system. 

Specific aims include expansion 
of preschool programs to prepare all 
young childien for full participation 
in formal education; improved 
teacher recruitment and training pro- 
grams for inner city and rural schools 
cmd the Teacher Corps; an4 improve- 
ments in vocational and adult pro- 
grams. 

The platform also pledged full 
funding of ESEA Title 1 (programs 
for the disadvantaged), enlargement 
of the federal scholarship and stu- 
dent loan programs, and elTorts to 
ease the home owners tax burden. 



Only expansion of the timc-tcsted 
student loan program was enacted. 

Another 1963 strategj' innova- 
tion by the Kennedy Administration 
was to put all of the requests to- 
gether in an omnibus Wll. The idea 
was to build the broadest possible 
base of support for the program and 
unite all of the interested lobby 
groups behind one bill. The various 
groups' rivalries and interests had led 
to divisions in support which helped 
to defeat individual bills. 

The omnibus bill was greeted 
with sonic misgivings on Capitol 
Hill. The House and Senate commit- 
tees with jurisdiction over education 
legislation held hearings on the pro- 
posal, but eventually broke it into 
several parts. 

In addition to the college facili- 
ties bill. Congress in 1963 passed a 
major vocational education bill, a 
onc-ycar extension of NDEA (with 
increased student loans), a two-year 
extension of the impacted areas pro- 
gram, and funding for training teach- 
ers of the handicapped. 

The Breakthrough— ESEA 

Despite the repeated failure of 
general aid measures in the Eisen- 
hower and Kennedy years, a series 
of bills to meet urgent national needs 
was passed. Spurred by the success 
of these bills and by heightened 
public awareness of social injustices, 
the Johnson Administration set out 
to plan a broad attack on poverty 
and ignorance. 

The climate was right, and the 
rhetoric appealing. The President 
appointed a series of task forces to 
develop a series of legislative pro- 
posals for 1965. The task force on 
education, headed by John Gardner 
of the Carnegie Corporation, came 



up with proposals which led to tlie 
drafting of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. 

The Gardner task force and the 
leadership of the OfTice of Education 
met with agency heads, key congres- 
sional figures, and representatives of 
NEA, the AASA, the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, and 
other professional cUid social organ- 
izations. The outcome of this joint 
effort was authorization of the first 
broad-based school aid in the na- 
tion's history. 

F^rcsident Johnson's victory was 
made possible after he abandoned 
the traditional proposals for teachers' 
salaries and school construction, ask- 
ing instead for specialized aid fur 
districts with high concentrations of 
low-income families. Private schools 
were permitted to share in some of 
the federally aided services, such as 
shared time projects, educational 
television, and loans of textbooks 
and other teaching materials. The 
bill also authorized funds for supple- 
mentary centers and services, in- 
creased educational research, and 
programs to strengthen state educa- 
tion agencies. Subsequent amend- 
ments added provisions for educa- 
tion of the handicapped, bilingual 
education programs, and dropout 
prevention projects. 

ESEA has been a highly visible 
and generally popular program, al- 
though judgments vary as to its cfTec- 
tiveness in equalizing educational op- 
portunity. Funding has been a per- 
sistent problem, largely because of 
the expenses of war in Southeast 
Asia, partly because of renewed 
disagreements over policies in pub- 
lic school finance. 

Mr, Nixon Mcc^s the Educators 

The educational priorities of the 



Nixon Administration were made 
clear in the President's revised 
budget for Fiscal 1970, which cut the 
Johnson education request by some 
$370 million. The response of the 
education community was immedi- 
ate, in April 1969, NEA brought 
together 70 education organizations, 
including AASA, to influence the 
Congress on behalf of the nation's 
students and teachers. The Emer- 
gcnc> Committee for Full Funding of 
Federal Education Programs was the 
result of this effort. The Committee 
was soon to be called, by its oppo- 
nents, one nf ihc most potent lobbies 
on Capitol Hill. 

The Emergency Committee 
Hooded Washington with thousands 
of teachers, administrators, school 
librarians, and students to persuade 
Congress that the schools needed 
\astl> more money than the Admin* 
istration had requested. Rallying 
behind Rep, Charles S. Joclson 
(D-NJ.), the educators succeeded 
in adding more than SI billion to the 
Administration budget. The Presi- 
dent vetoed the appropriation bill, 
but agreed to a final compromise that 
put the education budget for 
1969 70 about $800 million over 
his initial request. 

The point was thus made that a 
united teaching profession could, if 
it wished, exert a great infiuencc on 
the setting of national spending 
priorities. And it is really up to edu- 
cators to convince political leaders 
that the great mass of American peo- 
ple want more money spent on edu- 
cation. For once public education 
has been made as much a federal 
rcsponsibilit> as national defense or 
highways, more money than was ever 
dreamed of will be spent on it. 
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- *To prepare us for complete 
living is the function which educa- 
tion has to discharge; and the only 
rational mode of judging of any edu- 
cational course is, to judge in what 
degree it discharges such function." 

Herbert Spencer, in the quota- 
tion given above, has provided an ap- 
propriate touchstone for our use in 
assessing and evaluating the role of 
interest groups in the formulation of 
public policy at the federal level 

Before it can be applied, how- 
ever, it would be well to review some 
of the basic conventions of the demo- 
cratic process of decision making. 
Just as war is too important to be 
left to the generals, so too, in the 
mind of the American citizen, is 
deeply entrenched the conviction that 
education cannot be left solely to the 
educators. It is an area of concern 
to all, and for that reason, despite 
what we will, actions in this area arc 
essentially political actions. Whether 
we like it or not, proposals originat- 
ing in the academic disciplines arc 
subject to examination and revision 
by the laity, acting through the 
mechanisims of our political and 
governmental institutions. 

Given these parameters, accept- 
ing these "rules of the game," how 
can the varied voices of the profes- 
sional groups be so orchestrated as 
to carry conviction and thus gain ac- 
ceptance of the specific proposals 
being advanced? 

The formal decisions in our so- 
ciety are clothed in the terms of 
authorizing statutes, such as the 
language of PL 89-10, the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965, as amended. These laws are 
the end result of a process of repeated 
examination and clarification by 
technicians and officials in both the 
Executive and Legislative branches 
of government, and by all who have 
participated through testimony given 
during the public hearings. These ac- 
tivities characterize the committee 
stage, which is the major step in both 
House and Senate, of the legislative 
process. The statutes, when enacted, 
are declarations of public policy at- 
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testing to the fact that a constitution- 
ally valid need exists. The need, then, 
has a legitimate claim upon the pub- 
lic resources to the extent of the dol- 
lar limit contained in those sections 
of the act which authorize the ap- 
propriation of funds. 

The public law further sets forth 
the terms and conditions within 
which the Executive branch must op- 
erate as it expends the funds (which 
are separately appropriated), to ac- 
complish the intent of the legislation. 
The authorizing statute, or substan- 
tive law, in effect, sets forth the maxi- 
mum claim which may be made upon 
the Treasury of the United States to 
meet a need which has been justified 
to the satisfaction of the elected of- 
ficials of our government, the Presi- 
dent, and the majority of the mem- 
bers of each chamber. The annual 
appropriations acts for the depart- 
ments and the agencies of the Execu- 
tive branch, by contrast, are the 
public laws which are, in effect, 
checks drawn to pay for the buying 
of goods and services which the 
authorizing legislation has established 
as proper uses for federal funds. The 
annual appropriations acts, in a 
sense, ration the available federal 
resources annually among the valid 
compctativc claims which have been 
recognized as legitimate. 

It goes without saying that these 
processes do not occur in a vacuum. 
By formal action, 537 men and 
women — the President, the vice- 
president (in his capacity as presi- 
dent of the Senate) 100 senators, 435 
members of the House of Represent- 
atives — all to some degree must have 
been consulted and a majority of the 
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Icgihlatofh must have given approval 
to a course of action before it can 
take cfTcct. 

Thus, formally, federal eduea- 
tional polie> ean be developed onl> 
within the limits set forth b> statute. 
It is important to note that both the 
authorizing acts and the appropria- 
tions acts influence educational pol- 
icy; the former by establishing the 
outer limits of nermissable action, 
and the latter b> restrictions placed 
on uses of funds, either b> legislative 
rider or b> a failure to fund certain 
provisions of the authorizing statutes. 

The Executive branch, through 
the recommendations prepared for 
the Prcsi'Icnt b> the Odice of Educa- 
tion, the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare and by the 
Whit. House establishment — particu- 
larly that part concerned with the 
preparation of the budget — play a 
major role in the advancement of 
policy positions. But, under our sys- 
tem, it is the Congress which decides 
(with the concurrence in the end re- 
sult by the President), upon the edu- 
cational policy which shall control 
from the federal standpoint. 

Implicit in the procedures 
sketched above arc certain points of 
relevance to the groups concerned 
with the direction and scope of fed- 
eral educational policy: 

• In both the Legislative branch 
and the Executive branch, proposals 
are, by a great many individuals, 
hammered out through a prrxss of 
compromise and conciliatioj. which 
seeks to assure that the eiivl result 
is one that can be lived with . . . that 
the programs developed are operable. 
At every level through their national 
staffs, interest groups tan exercise 
great indin^nce in providing rationally 
based data. 

• Automatic mechanisims arc 
built into the legislation assuring that, 
once adopted, there will be periodic 
review of the cfTect of the programs 
enacted. This is accomplished usually 
by giving a statute only a one-year, 
two-year, or more rarely, a three- 
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year authorization before reauthor- 
ization must be sought. This means 
that feedback about program opera- 
tions must be org*mized and evalu- 
ated. The data collection activity of 
interest groups can be very helpful 
as their insights from the field of ac- 
tivity contribute to testimony of- 
fered. 

• Access procedures are built 
into the process through the public 
hearings on both substantive and 
appropriations measures and through 
the right of any legislator to ofTcr 
modifying amendments during floor 
consideration of the bills. The estab- 
lishment of communications by rep- 
resentatives of interest groups with 
all legislators is necessary to assure 
thorough consideration of their sug- 
gestions by both ehaiTibers. 

Since decisions in cur democ- 
racy arc made by elected represent- 
atives who arc not necessarily 
professionally qualified in specific 
subject matter areas, what factors 
enter into their calculations to sup- 
port or oppose a particular concept? 

Two kinds of information are 
available to the conscientious legisla- 
tor: 

• Formal information, includ- 
ing (a) the hearings record, in which 
is set forth the justifications of the 
Executive branch, the testimony of 
a'sl other witnesses who have been 
heard or who have filed statements in 
support or opposition to the specific 
proposals, (b) the committee report 
which contains committee argument, 
section analysis, and comparison 
prints of the changes in existing law 
if the proposals were to be adopted, 
and, (c) the floor debates in the 
other body if the measure under < 
sidcration has already passed as an 
act of cither the House or Senate; and 

• Infoimal information, con- 
sisting largely of communications, 
written or oral, received by the legis- 
lator directly from his own constitu- 
ents who have taken the time and 
trouble to apprise him of how they 
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view the proposed legislation. 

While by no means ought the 
formal information areas to be down- 
graded, since by their very nature 
they represent the distillate of much 
rationality and endeavour on the part 
of knowledgeable and competent 
men and women, I suggest that the 
informal pattern is equally important, 
since politicians who remain in odice 
long enough to become statesmen do 
so because they have been very sen- 
sitive to the needs, wants, and aspira- 
tions of their own constituents, and 
have done their best to satisfy these 
desires over the period of their legis- 
lative service. 

So interest groups — in the con- 
text of this article I mean the profes- 
sional associations of educators, such 
as the AASA, and their allies, the 
broad aggregates oriented primarily 
to the public interest, such as the 
Parent-Teacher Associations, the 
AFL-CIO unions, and the business 
and industrial trade associations con- 
cerned with products used in the 
educational process — while they seek 
to gain acceptance of their viewpoints 
within the Executive branch and have 
them adopted .is part of the progr.mi 
of the President, should also be alert 
to, and actively work in, the arena of 
the legislative process in both its sub- 
stantive and funding aspects. 

How can this latter best be 
done? With this question we ap- 
proach the center and the heart of 
the matter. We are re.illy envisioning 
an information network with a two- 
way interchange. Mv^.hanisms within 
each association should be estab- 
lished or strengthened which would 
bring timely, detailed information 
about what is happening in the halls 
of Congress to the field professional. 
This will enable him to analyze the 
effect upon his own operation of the 
adoption of the proposed policy. He 
then might communicate directly his 
reactions to his own three spokes- 
men in the Congress (one represent- 
ative and two senators), together 
with his recoinniendations for such 
ch.uigcs or modifications which in 
his judgment are needed to accomp- 



lish the goal he desires with a mini- 
mum of disruption and delay. 

Time is generally of the essence, 
A cycle of triggered response within 
24 hours, at the most, is highly de- 
sirable. Nothing is more frustrating 
to a congressman or a senator than 
to learn that his own people are upset 
about a proposal two days after he 
has cast his vote for it. He feels, and 
quite properly, that if opposition is 
not voiced against a proposition in a 
timely manner, that he has been let 
down and placed in a very untenable 
position. Consequently, he is less 
likely to give full weight to the objec- 
tions and exert himself to retrieve 
the situation. The adage on the rela- 
tive merits of an ounce of prevention 
and a pound of cure applies. 

Communication is critically im- 
portant. Communication is the thread 
that ties members of the association 
together and gives unity to the as- 
sc^Mtion Relationships depend on it, 
and concerted action on any problem 
or issue cannot take place without it. 
Good communication cannot be at- 
tained on an accidental or even an 
incidental basis. It must be carefully 
planned and consistently supported 
with an element of flexibility that will 
take care of emergency situations. 

In the 1965 annual report of 
the Carnegie Foundation John Gard- 
ner said, "We have all seen men with 
lots of bright ideas but with no pa- 
tience with the machinery by which 
ideas are translated into action. As 
a rule the machinery defeats them. 
It is a pity because men can play 
a very useful role, but too often they 
are dilettantes. They dip in here or 
there. They give bits of advice on a 
dozen fronts. They never get their 
hands dirty working with one piece 
of the machinery until they know it 
well. They will not take the time to 
understand the institutions and pro- 
cesses by viiich change is accomp- 
lished." 

Not long ago Barbara Ward 
said "No humane or ethical society 
can expect to survive if its people 
refjiae accept the consequences 
of their . cts. To strike blindly or to 
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damage with indifference io the total 
results of our action are hallmarks or 
irresponsibility." Therefore, it seems 
to me that professional associations 
must be ready to act, must know how 
to act and must be prepared to ac- 
cept the consequences of action. 

It seems to me that state associa- 
tions of school administrators will be 
stronger and will function to best 
advantage when — 

• General agreement is reached 
on what the membership wants to do, 
can do, and is willing to do; when im- 
mediate objectives are defined clearly, 
long-range goals arc established, and 
priorities are fixed. 

• The diversity of interests, 
concerns, and needs that exist in the 
membership is regarded as a strength 
and an asset rather than as a weak- 
ness and a liability. 

• Every member is actively 
involved in the work of the associa- 
tion. 

• Every member has an oppor- 
tunity to assume some leadership re- 
sponsibilities. 

• The association is committed 
to jobs and purposes that call for 
resources and effort exceeding the 
powers of individual members. 

• The association is continually 
pushing forward for new frontiers. 

Of all of the profound desires 
sought by men, few rival the Ameri- 
can man's passion for collective im- 
provement. Few desires have come 
closer to realization, and it seems to 
me that one of the most pronounced 
developments in the profession of 
school administration ak:d potentially 
one of the most potent influences for 
the improvement of the profession 
are state associations of school ad- 
ministrators. Men with a common 
purpose, men confronted by prob- 
lems and issues and aware of oppor- 
tunities, men abused and harassed by 
vested interests, and men imbued 
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with the desire to serve mankind have 
banded together and have assumed 
the burden of responsibility for wha- 
happens to the profession. No longer 
need each man fight the lonely battle 
in isolated outposts. Today state as- 
sociations in nearly every state of 
the nation provide the machinery, the 
avenue, the opportunity for men and 
women to have an active part in 
shaping the dream and the destiny 
of school administration in public ed- 
ucation. 

Annual federal expenditures for 
Office of Education programs alone 
now total in excess of $4.4 billion a 
year, a substantial part of which af- 
fects elementary and secondary 
school operations. If fully funded, the 
current operative laws would require 
slightly over $13.1 billion a year to 
be expended annually. 

Given the increasing difficulty of 
raising money from local and state 
tax resources, the federal share of the 
financing of the education of Ameri- 
can citizens can be increased from its 
present level of slightly more than 
6.8 percent of the total annual cost, 
about $64 billion, to a more equitable 
level of one-third or one-half of the 
amounts needed. While this might 
mean an expansion of the authorizing 
statutes and the creation of new 
modes of channeling resources to the 
local areas, and certainly would mean 
significant increases in the appropria- 
tions level, let us remember that an 
increase of only $500 per child in 
central city and rural schools, to 
bring them up to the expenditure 
level of our better suburban schools, 
if we heed the Riles Report recom- 
mendations, would cost $35 billion 
more than we now fund from the fed- 
eral Treasury for all existing pro- 
grams. Money of this magnitude, 
however, ought not be considered as 
an annual expenditure item. Rather, 
it is a capital investment which will 
return dividends many times over the 
cost in the relatively near future. 

We mi<jht well ask if we can 
afford not to make this type of in- 
vestment in the future of the country. 
It cannot happen, however, unless 
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dedicated men and women in each 
Congressional District take the time 
and the trouble to lobby in the pub- 
lic interest to obtain the mone> nec- 
essaiy to buy the needed educational 
goods and services to equip their 
children to meet the challenge^ of our 
society in the next four decades. 

Untapped and unrefined ore ex- 
ists only as a potential resource, to 
become useful in the service of the 
nation. Men, machines, money, and 
management must be skillfully em- 
ployed to produce the tools and arti- 
facts that are the material basis of a 
civilized society. The situation is 
much the same with regard to the in- 



tellectual resources of the nation. Al- 
most half of our population is at- 
tending school. Unless we are willing 
to provide the men, machines, money, 
and management needed to bring 
each of these >oung citizens to a full 
and productive life, to a full realiza- 
tion of the inherent talents and capa- 
bilities with which each is endowed, 
we will be forced to answer when we 
are called to account for our trustee- 
ship. We will have failed to prepare 
our children for complete living. 

Politics is the practical exercise 
of the art of self-government, and 
somebody must attend to it if we are 
to have self-government; somebody 



must study it and learn the art, and 
exercise patience and sympathy and 
skill to bring the multitude of opin- 
ions and wishes of self-governing 
people into such order that some pre- 
vailing opinion may be expressed 
and peaceably accepted. Otherwise, 
confusion will result either in dic- 
tatorship or in anarchy. The principal 
ground of reproach against any 
American citizen should be that he 
is not a politician. Everyone ought to 
be, as Lincoln was. 



' Spender. Herbert. Ldiitalioh. New York: 
Appleton and Co.. 1896. 
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Our three level federal system 
in which powers and functions are 
shared among national, state, and lo- 
cal governments is in serious crisis 
and disarray. The Committee for 
Economic Development in its recent 
report. Modernizing State Govern- 
ment, acknowledged that there was 
"some validity in the facetious com- 
ment that our three-level federalism 
leaves the national government with 
the money, local governments with 
the problems, and the states with the 
legal powers." 

The crisis in federalism is par- 
ticularly acute at the state level, 
theoretically, at least, **the keystone 
in the arch of the federal system — 
the bridge between local govern- 
ments concerned with community 
problems and a central government 
dealing with nationwide issues." The 
structural and functional weaknesses 
of the states have been a salient fac- 
tor in precipitating the crisis in inter- 
level governmental relationships 
which currently exists. Many of the 
states for a variety of reasons have 
virtually abdicated responsibility for 
the nation's burgeoning urban prob- 
lems. As a result, metropolitan cen- 
ters have had to bypass the states and 
turn to the federal government for 
assistance in confronting myriad 
problems like housing, welfare, air 
and water pollution, education, and 
transportation. 

The immediate priority, if the 
states are to become responsive to 
the needs of a society in which three 
of four Americans live in metro- 
politan areas, is to undertake on a 
national scale a massive and com- 
prehensive revitalization and mod- 
ernization of state government. It is 
perhaps easy to agree that Washing- 
ton, D.C. with its stifling bureau- 
cracies is not the fount of all wis- 
dom and that decision-making 
should he decentralized in a large, 
heterogeneous nation with more than 
200 million citizens. A critically im- 
portant concomitant of this view, 
however, frequently is not enun- 
ciated explicitly; that is the desperate 
need to strengthen state and local 
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governments so that they have the 
capacity to discharge the responsi- 
bilities which many who fear the ac- 
cretion of federal power want them 
to have. The strengthening of the 
states is of particular significance at 
a time when there is growing disaf- 
fection with duplicative, confusing 
and proliferating federal grants-in- 
aid programs. 

The weaknesses of state gov- 
ernment are of particular importance 
in a policy area like education where 
the states traditionally have had para- 
mount legal responsibility and au- 
thority. The state's legal primacy in 
education makes any lack of respon- 
siveness on the part of state govern- 
ment to the educational need? of an 
increasingly urbanized society par- 
ticularly significant. Indeed, tlic state 
legislature has almost complete power 
over public education except where 
there are specific restrictions implicit 
in the state constitution. The weak- 
nesses of state legislatures thus have 
particular falieney to those who 
would advocate greater state initia- 
tives in ameliorating the urban crisis. 
James Bryce, some 75 years ago, was 
reported to have commented that the 
convening of the state legislature **is 
looked forward to with anxiety by 
good citizens" and "its departure 
hailed as a deliverance." These ap- 
prehensions unfortunately would still 
be well founded in more than a few 
states. The low visibility and lack- 
luster performances of state legisla- 
tures have been discussed frequently 
and the following from Modernizing 
State Government encapsulates some 
of their weaknesses: 

Before 1962, state legislatures 
had become increasingly unrep- 
resentative in composition — a 
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New York, New York, prepared 
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condition that recent reappor- 
tionments have helped to cor- 
rect. 

Such factors as extremely low 
pay, severely limited legislative 
sessions, and lack of adequate 
staff or supporting research 
competence have led to low 
esteem for legislatures and loss 
of confidence in the resuhing 
product. 

Many legislatures arc '»nwiel^*'' 
in size, which detracts from c 
prestige of membership in them. 

Undue attention is often given 
to detailed examination of ad- 
ministrative operations, petty 
local issues, and financial 
aspects of minor state opera- 
tions — diverting energies from 
major policy matters. 

The influence of pervasive and 
powerful legislative lobbies is 
notorious, even though the 
frequency of bribery and un- 
seemly revelry has been exag- 
gerated. 

Perhaps these endemic weak- 
nesses of state legislatures can be 
emphasized most dramatically by 
mentioning one estimate which in- 
dicates that it costs only about twice 
as much money to operate the entire 
U.S. Congress as it does to run all 
fifty state legislatures. 

The structural and functional 
weaknesses of the states are rather 
pervasive and extend into the execu- 
tive and judicial as well as the legis- 
lative branch of government. It is, 
of course, diflicuh to generalize about 
fifty complex and variegated jurisdic- 
tions but a cluster of governmental 
maladies are common to many of 
the states. The governors, for exam- 
ple, frequently have lacked author- 
ity commensurate with their respon- 
<iibilities. Reflecting the fear of 
strong executives which dates from 
colonial times, many governors suf- 
fer from "balkanized" authorit> and 
must preside uneasily and relativel> 
powcrlessly over a fragmented varie- 
ty of quasi-independent or even au- 
tonomous commissions and boards. 

Other weaknesses of the states 
can be cited. Many state constitu- 
tions, reflecting late nineteenth cen- 
tury norms that the government is 
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best which governs least, are inflexi- 
ble, confining, and overly detailed 
documents. These archaic state con- 
stitutions frequently impose totally 
unrealistic fiscal constraints and arc 
extremely diflicult to amend. The> 
are anachronistic deterrents to at- 
tempts to make states more respon- 
sive to contemporary needs. The 
judicial role of the states has been 
subordinate to that of the federal 
government as the result of numer- 
ous U.S. Supreme Court decisions 
dating back to John Marshall's time. 
These decisions have consistently up- 
held the extension of federal author- 
ity and primac>. The national impact 
of federal court decisions on the vol- 
atile racial desegregation issue has 
been profound. The great influence 
of these decisions upon state and 
local educational oflicials requires 
little elaboration. As the result of 
court decisions, the federal govern- 
ment since passage of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 has intervened in 
unprecedented fashion in school mat- 
ters. These federal interventions have 
generated widespread political con- 
troversy. The issue of school desegre- 
gation has become, both in de jure 
segregated communities of the South 
and (ic facto segregated communities 
of the North, one of the nation's 
most explosive domestic problems. 
The federal government's judicial 
and executive initiatives and domi- 
nant role in this issue continue to 
transform dramatically federal-state- 
local relationships in education. 

The status of the states vis-a-vis 
the federal government also has suf- 
fered because state political parties 
lack the visihilit> of their national 
counterparts. State issues are JifTused 
and the responsibilities of state of- 
ficials are heavily administrative in 
character. State government lacks 
glamor and thus fails to attract the 
press and television coverage that 
accrues to more dramatic issues at 
the federal level where the President 
wrestles daily with the transcendent 
issue of war and peace. These factors 
and others generate public apathy 
and diminish concern for "atomized" 
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anJ **erratic" state politics. 

Not surprisingly, these general 
weaknesses of state government are 
reflected in the performances of state 
agencies like education departments. 
Despite the considerable boost given 
to state educational agencies by pas- 
sage of the federal Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 
(ESEA). glaring weaknesses still 
abound. Most state departments of 
education are still understafl'ed and 
lack the personnel with the expertise 
to discharge adequately responsibili- 
ties in areas like educational plan- 
ning, evaluation, training, research 
and development. Perhaps the great- 
est challenge to state agencies, which 
commonly have been stafl'ed by 
rurally oriented educators, is the 
establishment of closer relationships 
with problem plagued urban school 
systems. 

The modernization of state edu- 
cational agencies will be a difficult 
and tedious job requiring superior 
leadership. Chances for successfully 
converting these departments, which 
traditionally have performed main- 
tenance or regulatory functions, into 
dynamic instrumentalities of educa- 
tional leadership and reform will be 
largely contingent upon the invigora- 
tion of state government in general 
and the quality of leadership ofl'ered 
by the chief state school officer. 
Methods of selection of these officials 
thus become significant. Although in 
30 of the states chief school officers 
are appointed by either the state 
board of education (26 states) or by 
the governor (4 states), 20 of the 
states still elect their top educational 
ofiicial. In 15 of these 20 states, the 
state superintendent or commissioner 
of education is elected on a partisan 
political ballot. In many of these 
states with elected chief school of- 
ficers, there is no civil service status 
or protection for departmental stafi" 
and it c.m rc<isonably be argued that 
top quality educators are loath to 
have their caieers determined by the 
vagaries of partisan politics. With 
greater federal moneys being dis- 
pensed in recent ye.irs to the states. 



the arguments for having a non- 
partisan state educational agcnc> do 
not require elaboration here. 

I have dwelled at buch length 
upon the weaknesses of what John 
F. Kennedy called **the shame of the 
states*' because a meaningful discus- 
sion of federal-stale relationships 
must be predicated upon a realistic 
assessment of the current capacity of 
state governments. The states un- 
deniably have been strengthened in 
recent years, paradoxically, as the 
result of the infusion of federal dol- 
lars and programs. The critical ques- 
tion, however, remains as to whether 
the nation with its urban centers 
rotting can afford the luxury of wait- 
ing for the stales to be tooled up to 
cope more effectively with education 
and society's other pressing prob- 
lems? 

One transcendent issue is com- 
pelling a reassessment of the entire 
structure of educational decision- 
making; this issue, of course, is 
school finance. The crisis in school 
finance permeates federal-stale re- 
lationships. The financing of educa- 
tion, the largest functional category 
of state spending, is the most critical 
issue facing many stale govern- 
ments. Money is a great source of 
power in government and the 16lh 
amendment has provided the federal 
government with the powerful weap- 
on of the graduated income tax. With 
the federal government collecting two 
of every three lax dollars and yet 
supporting well under 10 percent of 
the bill for elementary-secondary 
education, the fiscal burden has re- 
mained with local and stale govern- 
ments. While the federal government 
has preempted the more elastic grad- 
uated income tax, local governments 
which still pay on a national average 
50 percent of the cost of public edu- 
cation are constrained by relatively 
static revenue sources. The property 
tax, still the bellwether of school fi- 
nance as it was fifty and seventy-five 
years ago when it truly reflected 
wealth in a more rural economy, has 
reached the saturation point in .2i,^ny 
communities. In recent years an un- 
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precedented number of defeats for 
school budgets and bond issues have 
dramatized the need to reform an 
anachronistic tax and revenue struc- 
ture. 

The fragmented and ineffectual 
political structures and limited 
sources of revenue which hamstring 
local governments make grassroots 
fiscal reform extremely unlikely. The 
formidable political obstacles, for 
example, to imposing sales or income 
taxes on a local, metropolitan or 
regional area basis are apparent. 
Many feel that only the state and 
federal governments have broad 
enough lax bases to implement much 
needed lax and revenue reform to 
redress gross fiscal inequities in 
education and other social policy 
areas Indeed, there is substantial 
opinion that political configurations 
even at the state level preclude mean- 
ingful fiscal reform. Stale politics like 
local politics, it is maintained, tends 
to be tax politics while federal poli- 
tics can more readily be program- 
malic It is more difficult, some 
contend, for special powerful inter- 
est groups to dominate tax policy at 
the federal level than it is to control 
smaller political units at the local and 
stale levels. 

The school finance crisis at the 
local level is being exacerbated by 
rising teacher militancy which is 
further straining already saturated 
property tax rates. Instructional costs 
compose better than 70 percent of 
most school budgets, and the recent 
aggressiveness of once relatively 
pliant teacher organizations is rapid- 
ly pushing local communities beyond 
their fiscal breaking points, The 
time-consuming and strenuous de- 
mands of the negotiations process 
and the inadequacies of most local 
boards of education to cope with 
them may push the level of teacher 
negotiations to the regional, metro- 
politan, state, or ev^^^n federal level 
faster than »»'*ny imagine. 

Several influential leaders re- 
cently have discussed the need for 
at least considering the possibility of 
eliminating locally levied school 
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taxes. In the summer of 1968, form- 
er U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
James E. Allen, Jr., while still serv- 
ing as New York's chief state school 
olTicer, floated a controversial "trial 
balloon'' that the states assume the 
responsibility for financing educa- 
tion. In Dr. Allen's view, local finan- 
cing of the elementary and secondary 
schools erects "serious barriers" to 
the solution of high priority urban 
problem^ like racial integration and 
decentralization. Dr. Allen, as pre- 
dicted, elicited "a high mark on the 
educational seismograph" with his 
comments. 

More recently, Michigan's Gov- 
ernor suggested that the burden for 
financing education be assumed by 
the state. 

In the past few years momen- 
tum has been slowly building up for 
the states to assume total financial 
responsibility for education. After 
years of legislative frustration, some 
now look to the courts for relief of 
inequities. In a case of great import, 
the Detroit Board of Education sued 
the state of Michigan for violating 
the equal protection clause of the 
14th Amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution. Similar litigation is in 
process in California and elsewhere 
and the implications of these cases 
are indeed profound. 

If at least a modicum of cre- 
dence is to be placed in the adage 
that "he who pays the piper calls the 
tune,'* it is apparent that a necessary 
corollary to increases in federal and 
state financing of education would 
be the need to strengthen state edu- 
cation departments to assume new 
and greatly enlarged responsibilities. 
Until very recently many state educa- 
tional agencies, as we have indicated, 
have been ineffectual and under- 
staffed. Contrary to the views of 
manv, federal programs have not 
weakened state education depart- 
ments but have provided them with 
a large percentage of whatever staff 
they may possess. In 1968, C. O. 
Fitzwater, in State School System 
Development, wrote: 

In 1947-48 vocational educa- 
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tion and vocational rehabilita- 
tion accounted for more than 
half the total department profes- 
sional staff in at least 33 states. 
Only five departments had more 
than 50 professionals in other 
lickls of education and 19 de- 
partments had fewer than 20. 

New Federal programs begun 
during the 1950's accentuated 
the trend. By 1960 more than 
half the professional staff in all 
departments combined were as- 
signed to federally subsidized 
programs; in 13 states the pro- 
portion was over 70 percent. 

As recentl> as 1962, only 10 
departments had professional staffs 
which totaled more than 100, 21 
departments had fewer than 50 pro- 
fessionals. 

Many are concerned that in- 
creases in federal aid for education, 
the U.S. Office of Education budget 
soared from $700 million in fiscal 
1962 to $4 billion in fiscal 1967 (al- 
most a 600 percent increase in five 
>ears), inevitably will result in the 
erosion of local and state preroga- 
tives in formulating educational poli- 
cy. These apprehensions reflect a 
misunderstanding of our federal sys- 
tem. More federal aid, as the fore- 
going statistics on state education 
department staffing indicate, does not 
necessarily mean a diminution of 
state power. Indeed, federal educa- 
tional dollars like federal grants-in- 
aid have strengthened the states de- 
spite bureaucratic restrictions. 

It must be stressed that power 
in our federal system is not a zero 
sum game, where, for example, if 
the federal level gains authority, the 
states must necessarily lose authority. 
Indeed, the history of federal grants- 
in-aid indicates that state authority 
grows as the result of this funding. 
Our three level governmental sys- 
tem, to cite Morton Grodzin^s meta- 
phor, resembles a "marble" or rain- 
bow cake and not the separate 
sections of a la>cr cake. Functions, 
in other words, arc not discrete. 
They are shared or mixed as each 
governmental level influences and 



interacts with the other levels. It is 
important to note, however, that al- 
though federal programs certainly 
have expanded the admhiistrative 
functions of the states, the national 
government has been setting the 
agenda on man> policy questions. 

What of the future? Is the 
gravitational pull of authority to 
Washington, D.C., irreversible? Can 
the states begin to assume policy 
initiatives as the linchpins of a three 
level governmental system and not 
be mere iidministrative conduits foi 
national piogranis? Is it reasonable 
to expect relationships in the federal 
system ever to conform to Terry 
Sanford's idealization: 

The national government is 
positioned to look at [)roblems 
and programs in broad, general, 
aggregate terms of national 
policy and purposes. Local 
communities see the world in 
narrow, particular, individual 
terms, and should. This is their 
beauty. The states, as regions 
— territorial entities — are the 
means by which these two 
points of view can be brought 
together in the service of the 
citizens. 

The growing centralization of 
power at the national level is of 
concern to all Americans regardless 
of political persuasion. Some share 
the late Senator Dirksen's concern 
that the continued attrition of the 
states soon will bring the time when 
*'the only people interested in state 
boundaries will be Rand McNally." 
Even those who support the rapid 
expansion of federal social legislation 
and feci that it is too late to reform 
the states, fear the dangers of the 
^^administrative monstrosity" which 
results from centralized bureaucra- 
cies operating programs affecting 
millions of citizens. What then is the 
solution, in a pluralistic society, to 
the current crisis of federalism? 

There are those who have ad- 
vocated replacing the outmoded 
states with regional authorities. The 
states, however, cannot be expected 



to disappear. For better or worse, 
they are too much a part of the 
"warp and woof of our national polit- 
ical fabric." Reports of the demise 
of the states, common during the 
zenith of the Great Society in the 
inid-nineteen sixties, have proven to 
be premature. 

Since one must assume that the 
states are here to stay, their renais- 
sance and revitalization becomes a 
national necessity. 

Some of our major metropolitan 
problems like air and water pollu- 
tion and transportation admittedly 
transcend state geographical bound- 
aries. 

With the reported interest of 
the Nixon Administration in reviving 
the concept of revenue sharing tUid 
regional commissions its means of 
redistributing federal revenue to the 
other levels of government, the states 
ma> now have another opportunity to 
become more assertive and substan- 
tive participants in the federal sys- 
tem. Indeed, in recent years there 
have been generated some encourag- 
ing attempts to strengthen the vari- 
ous components of state government. 
More visible and concerted efforts 
are being made by foundations, acad- 
emicians, citizens groups, and legisla- 
tors themselves to modernize the 
states. More specifically, in terms 
of strengthening the role of the states 
in shaping educational policy, the 
Education Commission of the States 
was created in 1966. The Commis- 
sion, a voluntary, interstate, cooper- 
ative organization of growing signi- 
ficance, already has a membership 
of more than forty states with top 
level political and educational leaders 
involved in its expanding activines. 

The decade of the I970\s may 
well see cither a dynamic renaissance 
of the states, or if they continue not 
to fulfill their responsibilities, a total 
and perhaps irrevocable centraliza- 
tion of iUithority in the federal gov- 
ernment. American education will 
be greatly influenced b> the dcvel- 
ijpments which will occur. 
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It used to be that city schools 
exemplified all that was thought to 
be good about education. Their serv- 
ices were avidly sought by middle 
chiss parents, and they acted as lad- 
ders for the upward mobiliy of mil- 
lions of children from lower class 
and immigrant families. Beginning 
in the World War II period, this fa- 
vored position began to fade. Many 
middle income families left for the 
suburbs, and those that stayed be- 
hind moved in large numbers to ac- 
quire private and parochial schooHng 
for their children. For the students 
who remained, mostly the ofTspring 
of the poor, public schools were no 
longer even neutral agents in assist- 
ing their pursuit of the American 
dream. Rather, in all too many cases, 
inner ^ity schools became forces 
which worked actively to discourage 
aspirations. 

A number of nationwide social 
and economic movements are in part 
the cause of the decline in quality of 
urban schools. However, a portion 
of the blame must also be borne by 
the traditional tendency of state gov- 
ernments to favor rural interests. The 
societywide causes are well under- 
stood by most educators, and, in any 
event, they are too complex to be 
described adequately here. Therefore, 
we will concentrate in this article on 
the linkage between state govern- 
ments and city schools. We first will 
analyze several historical feature^ of 
this set of intergovernmental rela- 
tions, then suggest some possible 
paths of reform, and conclude by 
commenting upon the role school ad- 
ministrators have played in the con- 
flict between state and city. 

The Way It Used To Be 

Up until the Depression and 
World War 11, central cities held a 
favored Hnancial position; relative to 
other geographic areas, they con- 
tained the largest concentrations of 
wealth within individual states. In 
most instances, this financial base 
was sufficient to provide adequate 
support for the public schools of the 
time. However, rurally dominated 
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state legislatures were not in the least 
reluctant to tap this plentiful resource 
for other needs. Cities were regai Jed 
as great financial cows to be milked 
for the benefit of the remainder of 
the state. 

While funds were being siphoned 
generally from the cities, state school 
Iinance arrangements were simultan- 
eously shortchanging urban schools. 
State aid formulas favored rural 
areas. (Later, these same formulas 
were to favor suburban areas as 
well.) Simply put, cities paid pro- 
portionately more taxes to the state 
and received proportionately less rev- 
enues from the state for support of 
schools. 

Being underrepresented in the 
chambers of state government, there 
was little that city residents could do 
about this financial discrimination. 
However, in some states, large urban 
property owners banded together and 
managed to obtain personal access 
to state legislatures. They succeeded 
in gaining enactment of tax regula- 
tons concerning city property which 
were far more restrictive than the 
rules which applied to noncity school 
districts.' The end result of these leg- 
islative actions in behalf of the spe- 
cial interests of property owners was 
to limit the access of city schools to 
their own tax base. 

In addition to matters concerned 
with school finance, rural domination 
of state governments resulted in sev- 
eral other forms of discrimination 
against city schools. For example, in 
the historical periods when city 
schools were grappling with educa- 
tional problems accompanying the 
influx of large numbers of foreign 
immigrants, many of whom could not 
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speak English, and with rcnisions of 
the school curriculnm necessitated by 
expanding industrialization and tech- 
nology, state education departments 
typically were staffed by individuals 
whose experience and interests rested 
with rural schools where the prob- 
lems were of a different sort. Thus, 
city school districts were left to suf- 
fer with their own peculiar troubles 
while small town and rural districts 
enjoyed almost exclusive access to 
the supplementary services and sup- 
port of an organization funded by, 
and ostensibly designed to serve, all 
school districts in a state. 

The Wa> It Came To Be 

So long as cities maintained a 
healthy tax base rclati\c to other 
geographic areas in a state, and so 
long as urban populations were not 
disproportionatel> weighted toward 
the poor and the sociall> oppressed, 
city schools survi\ed and in man> 
instances even flourished. However, 
with the onset of World War I, one 
of the largest human migrations in 
history began to upset this balance. 
Literally millions of Puerto Ricans 
and southern Negroes began to move 
to the cities, particularly to cities in 
the North. They were attracted by 
the prospect of wartime jobs and the 
hope of escaping the squalor and dis- 
crimination which otherwise would 
have been their fate. This remarkable 
exodus was stimulated greatly by 
World War II and the period of sus- 
tained economic progress which fol- 
lowed. 

While the himian tide from the 
South poured into the cities, a laby- 
rinth of ill-conceived national policies 
regarding housing, transportation, 
*md taxation encouraged waves of 
middle class city residents to move to 
the suburbs. Now, the image of the 
city schools began to change. What 
was once an adec|uate tax base be- 
came inadequate when faced with the 
intensive schooling needs of the new 
population. School support problems 
bcctmie even worse as the cities' tax- 
able resources began to erode. What 
was once income-producing p(opert> 
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begim to disappear for freeways <md 
nontaxable institutions such as pub- 
lic housing, hospitals, and imiversi- 
ties. The problem was further com- 
pounded when industry began to by- 
pass the city in favor of new sites in 
the suburbs where the surroundings 
were cleaner, the taxes lower, and 
the workforce better educated. 

This massive movement of peo- 
ple and resources into and out of 
cities did little to improve the politi- 
cal power of cities vis-a-vis other 
areas. The "one man, one vote" de- 
cisions of the early I960*s" began to 
redress the political representation 
disparities which had previously fa- 
vored rural and agricultural interests, 
but these decisions did not aid city 
residents. For the most part, reappor- 
tionnicnt accrued to the political ad- 
vantage of the suburbs. The 1970 
census figures seem to confirm this 
advantage, for the first time, the 
communities which ring central cities 
now surpass them in total population. 
(However, in a surprising fashion 
which we will comment upon later, 
this shift of population and political 
power may ultimately help city 
schools.) 

It is interesting to note that pop- 
ulation and resource shifts between 
cities and suburbs have not only 
taken place at the expense of cities' 
relative political power, but have a .o 
affected the allocation of political 
power within city school systems. 
The outward flow of middle class 
households created a temporary 
power vacuum. Without any coun- 
tervailing force, highly organized and 
militant teacher unions filled the gap 
and were able to gain substantial im- 
provements in salary and working 
conditions. Now that poor white, Ne- 
gro, and Puerto Rican parents are 
coming to be politically more sophis- 
ticated and increasingly aware of the 
value of schooling for their children, 
it will be interesting to observe 
whether inroads will be niiUle upon 
the bargaining power of teacher 
unions. In part, the growing struggle 
over decentralization of city school 
districts reflects this tension between 



tciichers and newly awakened mi- 
nority groups. 

What the Cities Have Done 

In the absence of suflicient leg- 
islative representation to gain state 
assistance for ;neir economic and or- 
ganizational difliculties, city schools 
have resorted to a variety of patch- 
work political tactics. Most of the 
large cities maintain one or more 
lobbyists in the state capital, who 
are responsible for advocating city 
schools' interests with the legislature, 
governor, and state board and depart- 
ment of education. Generally, these 
individuals are skilled at their trade, 
and the> provide ,\ clear-cut assist for 
urban school systems. 

Their lobbying efforts are sup- 
plemented in most states by coali- 
tions of city school board members 
iUid urbtUi ,school tidministrators. 
Such groups may have a full-time 
executive director who promotes re- 
sCiireh depicting the city schools' 
plight tind who nitiy himself «iet as a 
lobbyist, iMoreover, almost every big 
cit> school superintendent htis close 
ties with key .state legislators repre- 
senting his city, and on school issues 
they are generally most sympathetic 
to the concerns of urban areas. 

However, none of these special- 
ized political activities appear to be 
able to overcome the educational dis- 
parities and deficits which have built 
up over several decades of legislative 
neglect of urban areas. Despite the 
success of city school system advo- 
cates in obtaining minor financial dis- 
tribution formula changes such as 
"urban factors" and "population den- 
sity multipliers," recent surveys 
demonstrate that many states still 
allocate more aid per pupil to sub- 
urban districts than to central cities/ 

From Where Will Help Come? 

Existing federal school *iid pro- 
grams show little promise of solving 
cit> pioblcms. For example, despite 
the existence of ESEA Title 1, it is 
not clear that federal funds presently 
serve cities better than ihcy do sub- 
urbs. Ahhough inconjpletc, there cx- 



ists evidence to the effect that federal 
funds reach suburban students in 
greater proportion than thc> do cit> 
students/' 

A much discussed prospect for 
federal assistance to city schools rests 
in the proposed scheme for revenue 
sharing. The bill submitted by the 
Nixon Administiation contains a so- 
called "pass through" provision 
which would earmark a percentage 
of the total allocation for use by 
cities. Such a provision would avoid 
the temicncy of state legislatures to 
slight urban areas. A difficulty with 
the Nixon nie<isure is that it simply 
proposes to share too liitle money. 
If the President's bill were enacted, 
an unlikely event in itself, it would 
provide only an estimated $500 mil- 
lion in the first yean gradually esca- 
lating by 1975 to an amount equal 
to one percent of the income gen- 
erated by the federal income tax (an 
estimated $2 billion). It must be re- 
membered that this entire amount is 
for all public services, not for schools 
exclusively. Thus, the hope of cities 
finding relief from their fiscal prob- 
lems through federal action is slight 
indeed. 

*\Metropolitanism" has been ad- 
vocated by some as a solution to the 
tension between city school problems 
and state-level inertia," The central 
idea here is that joint action by city 
and suburbs has been helpful in ad- 
dressing urban ills in such areas as 
transportation, sanitation, and pollu- 
tion. Why not try it for education? 
What this proposed solution lacks by 
way of practical substance it com- 
pensates for in terms of political 
naivete. To begin with, the basic 
theme is that an enlarged geographic 
unit will assist in redressing urban 
tax base and service disparities. If 
this is so, then why not move to an 
even larger geographic base, and one 
which has the appropriate legal au- 
thority in the first place — the state? 
Proponents of the metropolitan solu- 
tion make a grave error in equating 
schools with sewage or pollution. 
There are a number of clear-cut and 
highly visible advantages in cooperat- 
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ing on dimensions such as these, and 
willingness to put aside community 
identity and political differences 
shows itself rather readily. However, 
the benefits from metropolitan area 
school cooperation are not so evi- 
dent, and anyone who does not rea- 
lize the reluctance of citizens to give 
up their **local control" should ex- 
amine the history of school district 
consolidation in the U.S,' 

If not a federal or metropolitan 
solution, then what? As hinted at 
earlier, it may be that state legisla- 
tures themselves will come to sec the 
folly inherent in their past short- 
changing of cities. Such enlighten- 
ment is not likely to come about as 
a consequence of some miraculous 
value transformation or attack of 
altruism on the |)art of those in 
power. Rather, if it occurs, it may 
be a product of the same social and 
economic forces which previously 
brought misery to the cities. 

In addition to revealing the 
gross statistic that suburban residents 
now outnumber their central city 
neighbors, the 1970 census data also 
disclose that the suburbs no longer 
can be considered as a homogeneous 
band of wealthy and white bedroom 
commiinities. The term "suburb*' 
must now be viewed as including a 
much more heterogeneous cluster of 
municipalities, a growing number of 
which are composed of low income 
and minority group individuals. What 
this means is that despite the many 
barriers that were erected, the trou- 
bles of the city ghettos are beginning 
to 'leak" into the suburbs. The low 
performance, low motivation, racial 
confiict, and organizational malaise 
which characterize city schools are 
slowly beginning to be problems in 
suburban schools. To whatever de- 
gree and with whatever speed this 
transition occurs, urban school ills 
are likely to receive greater attention 
and assistance from state level au- 
thorities. 

But What About Educators? 

Up to this point, the picture of 
possible reforms is fiir from opti- 
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mistic. From a time when they were 
once preeminent, city school systems 
have sunk to their present sorry state, 
in which vast numbers of their clients 
seek schooling elsewhere. This de- 
cline in quality has occurred at a 
time when the cities' own financial 
resources have not permitted them 
to solve the |)roblems themselves. 
Moreover, the> are denied the assist- 
ance they so badly need from the 
state level because they do not con- 
trol the necessarj political leverage. 
State governments have the legal au- 
thority and fiscal resources to rescue 
the cities, but they continue to favor 
rural and suburban areas. 

There is some small reason to 
believe that the spread of poor and 
underediicated students to the sub- 
urbs may, in time, make state officials 
more sympathetic to urban problems. 
However, for the short run, this is 
but a faint hope. For somewhat dif- 
ferent reasons, the prospects of fed- 
eral government assistance and met- 
ropolitan cooperation appear to be 
no more hopeful. Where then can 
urban school systems turn? In short, 
where can city schools iiiul political 
allies? What about educational orga- 
nizations? The political power of 
teachers, administrators, and school 
board members is well known. What 
is the record of these groups in co- 
alescing behind the needs of city 
schools? 

Unfortunately, our record as ed- 
ucators, administrators included, is 
not particularly admirable on this 
issue. Too fre^|uently, the politics of 
educational interest groups are but a 
smaller refiection of the urban-non- 
urban tensions that characterize state- 
level politics. Educators have diffi- 
culty agreeing statewide on a system 
of priorities that places the needs of 
city schools at the top. Those who 
are most inlluential in educators' or- 
ganizations are not totally unmindful 
of the difiiculties besetting cities, but 
they tend to place the needs of their 
own suburban and rural districts first. 

The persistent neglect of the 
social and educational needs of the 
lower class tuul racial tuid ethnic mi- 
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noriticb which populate our cities 
represents nothing less than the 
abandonment of America's long held 
and loudiv proclaimed belief in 



equalit> of opportunity. One would 
hope that school administrators, *it 
least, once rciilizing this, would so- 
lidify their ranks and begin to deploy 



their considerable political voice in 
an effort to gain for city schools the 
iittcntion of state governments which 
they so desperately need. 
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I . A part of the same process re- 
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the overall municipal government) 
for ii number of city school districts. 
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proclaims this governmental arrange- 
ment to be unfair and discriminatory, 
because having to obtain finances 
through another legislative body 
(typically the city council and 
mayor) reduces the school allotment 
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having to pass on the budget. How- 
ever, such wisdom does not stand up 
to empirical test. Whatever difi'er- 
ences occur in the expenditure levels 
of fiscally ^'independent" and "de- 
pendent'' school districts can be ac- 
counted for more easily by factors 
associated with wealth and demand 
than by variations in governmental 
structure. For added discussion of 
this point sec James, H. T.; Kelly, 
James A.; and Garnis, Walter I. 
Determinants of Educational 
penditnres tn Lar^e Cities of the 
United States, USOE Cooperative 
Research Contract No. 2389. (Stan- 
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Public education cannot be eas- 
ily budged from its historical con- 
viction that it is not like other 
human enterprises. Educational liter- 
ature, for the most part, has rein- 
forced this posture by proclaiming 
that school systems are privileged 
sanctuaries which are above the 
meanness of everyday politics. In 
consequence, we educators have re- 
sisted rather well suggestions from 
the citizenry demanding more efli- 
ciency and clearer identification of 
the obsolete and unnecessary. The 
stren^-^th of such commitment has 
some justification. Few of us relish 
returning to the inhumaneness and 
rigidity of the Taylor-induced sci- 
entific management craze in Ameri- 
can public education. 

Much data about the complexity 
of school administration, of course, 
is unknown to outsiders. They know 
nothing of the debilitating and end- 
less pressures involved in making 
day-to-day operational decisions. 
They do not understand why we lack 
the financial resources needed to 
meet our considerable responsibil- 
ities. They question our capacity as 
educational leaders, but they have no 
viable solutions to many of the prob- 
lems they rail against. 

Spurred on by the feeling of fu- 
tility and helplessness of the deprived 
groups in our society, concepts like 
relevance, accountability, community 
control, and the like are challenging 
the legitimacy of our present school 
system. Critics are pointing out that 
education is political, and that 
schools are political organizations 
with all the status and power hang- 
ups that such a definition implies. 
Finally, the most damning allegation 
is that schooling as a social system 
serves political ends. The question 
remains: why have we reached this 
dangerous impasse? The reason is 
not hard to find. 

In theory, public schools should 
be equal in every way, but this is not 
the case. School systems inevitably 
mirror the financial resources and 
social values of their supporting com- 
munities. The presence or absence at 
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the community level of sufficient in- 
tellectual and financial resources is 
the most decisive factor in determin- 
ing the overall quality of a school 
system; in other words, a community 
gets what it pays for in the way of a 
school system. 

Such disparity is consistently 
found from state to state in spite of 
significant regional differences in so- 
cial structure, culture, and laws. 
Parents and students are becoming 
more acutely aware of these inequi- 
ties, and they are attempting to re- 
dress their grievances by active polit- 
ical intervention. To date, school 
systems have generally been able to 
maintain their present structures in- 
violate. The status quo has been pre- 
served because school systems are 
essentially political subdivisions of 
local governments and thereby nec- 
essarily reflect the expectations of 
their governing elites. In short, pub- 
lic schools operate within the frame- 
work of those sources of power or 
symbols of legitimacy impinging 
upon a particular community. 

Research studies have verified 
that several different typologies of 
community-influence systems do 
exist, and they indicate that commu- 
nities may often be characterized as 
in transition from one type of 
structure to another.* Power, of 
course, is elusive and difficult to de- 
scribe and verify empirically. 

For instance, very few compar- 
ative studies involving community 
power structures have been con- 
ducted, no doubt because of the un- 
usually difficult methodological and 
logistical problems involved; it is 
easier to conduct an intensive case 



Donald McCarly, dean, College of 
Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, prepared this article, 
"Community Influence Systems and 
Local Educational Policy Making," 
for The School Administrator. It is 
the sixth in a scries of 12 essays on 
the general subject, "Politics and 
Education/' 
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study in which startling descriptive 
and often entertaining datd may be 
imaginative!) analyzed. Small won- 
der that researchers in this field 
spend a great deal of time criticizing 
each other s methods and findings. 

Types of Communities 

Fortunately, communities and 
their decision-making centers can be 
systematically categorized alone .t 
eontinuum. Sociological liUrature is 
partial to a type of po\\c\ structure 
called the elite power model This 
concept holds that the powet struc- 
ture in a community is pyran.klal, 
with a few men or even one man at 
the top. The decisive decision-mak- 
ing group is likely to be the eco- 
nomic elite of the community, al- 
though dominance may also derive 
from religion, ethnicity * political 
party t race, or whatever. This phe- 
nomenon is often referred to as the 
conspiracy theory of politics. 

The point to remember is that 
ihe elite power model does not allow 
for conflict between sides of rela- 
tively even strength. If the elite 
group desires to exercise power in a 
particular instance its control be- 
comes absolute. For example, the 
owners of the major industry in a 
company town are not too likely to 
have their dominance threatened; if 
their decision-making power is being 
challenged effectively, by definition, 
the community is no longer domi- 
nated by a single elite. 

There are some communities in 
which at least two durable factions 
compete for control over important 
decisions. In these situations arc 
found not only relatively even sides 
but also clear manifestations of 
power within each faction similar to 
those in the single elite power model. 
These factions tend to coalesce 
around natural rallying points such 
as religion, politics, occupation (as in 
town versus gown), and economic 
philosophy. 

Some communities follow 
neither the elite nor the factional 
power model. Rather, the power 
structure is pluralistic, or difi'uscd, 
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with niiUiy poles of power. Thcorcti- 
Ciilly, there is no single power struc 
tuie which must be reckoned with in 
any situation. Leadership varies with 
issues. Power ^md community inter- 
ests exist, but power is contestable 
and not overwhelming. 

A fourth type of power struc- 
ture is frequently seen in small rural 
communities. This residual type of 
community reveals no active power 
structure. Power is basically inert or, 
more properly, latent* iind resembles 
a sort of domination by the stiitus 
quo. In such an environment radi 
Liil experimentation is not likely to 
occur. 

Walton,' after reviewing a 
number of research studies in the 
community power field, identified 
four similar typologies. He concluded 
that the most common types were — 

1. Pyramidal (a monolithic, 
monopolistic, or single cohe- 
sive leadership group) 

2. Factional (at least two dur- 
able factions that compete 
for advantage) 

3. Coalitional (leadership va- 
ries with issues and is .. ade 
up of fluid coalitions of in- 
terested persons and groups) 

4. Amorphous (the absence of 
any persistent pattern of 
leadership or power exer- 
cised on the local level). 

In sum, communities are not 
idiosyncratic at all but instead fall 
into readily identifiable patterns. 
Communities are, however, dynamic, 
as environmental conditions ch*mge, 
decision-making structures will even- 
tually respond to these dcn^mds, per- 
haps too slowly for m^my of their 
constituents. This fact accounts for 
much of the community conflict we 
frequently observe. 

Public school systems, subject 
as they are to community political 
environments, are geared to local 
political demands. If and when such 
external forces wish to modify course 
content, the framing and execution of 
long-range plans, and the like, they 
must iittempt to influence the school 
board and the superintendent of 
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schools either directly or indirectly. 
As one might expect, overt demon- 
strations of power influence are rare. 
More sophisticiited techniques in 
v>pinion management are usually 
employed. 

School Boards 

Boards of edac Uion and super- 
intendents do exhibit a type of deci- 
sion-making structure ihM corre- 
sponds to the particular kind of com- 
munity powci structure manifested. 
The elite power stiucture results in a 
dominated board of education. BoiirJ 
members are chosen on the assump- 
tion that they will take the advice of 
community leaders mainly because 
they shiire the ideology of the domi- 
n^mt group. The poweiful figures on 
the boiird tend to be reelected time 
and iigiiin. In such a situation a 
board majority, or perhaps one or 
two powerful individuals, represent 
the community elite and exercise 
power so that policy follows the right 
direction. The board tends to vote 
unanimously on all basic issues. 
Members of such a board are not 
necessarily consciously aware of the 
impact of homogeneity on botird de- 
cision-making. By definition, there is 
no organized opposition of any mag- 
nitude contesting for oflice. 

In the community with a fac- 
tional power structure a factional 
.school board is found. Voting is 
more important than discussion in 
board meetings, if the vote is crucial, 
the majority faction always wins. 
Board members represent the view- 
point of one or the other of the fac- 
tions and tend to act according to the 
ideology of the group they represent. 
Members of any one group tend to 
consider other groups as motivated 
by specific group interests. Board 
elections are hotly contested. One 
particular faction may be in control 
of the board at any one time, but the 
balance is likely to shift as new mem- 
bers are selected. 

In the eommunitj with a plural- 
istic power structure school board 
members may often represent par- 
ticular interests^ but there is no over- 



all theme of power influence There- 
fore, in this type of community 
school board members are active but 
not rigidly bound to one position. 
Discussion, often before a motion, is 
of utmost importance Board mem - 
bers are equal in status and treat 
each other as colleagues free to act 
as individuals. Rather than a hier- 
archy of control within the board, 
there exists a community of peers 
whose decisions are characterized by 
full discussion of problems and ar- 
rival at consensus in an atmosphere 
of detachment from the interests of 
any particular segment of the com- 
munity. Members do not tend to 
promote the interests of specific 
community groups. 

Tn the community with the inert 
power structure the school board is 
inactive and has no philosophical re- 
inforcement from the community. It 
tends to perform perfunctorily be- 
cause board members neither rep- 
resent nor receive reinforcement 
from citizens for expressing one 
viewpoint or another. When deci- 
sions have to be made, the board 
tends to follow the lead of the profes- 
sional staff without going extensively 
into the appropriateness of a policy 
in terms of community needs or de- 
sires. It simply sanctions policies 
presented to it and does little but ex- 
ercise its right to approve or reject 
proposals from the administration. 
Board members show a high degree 
of respect for the administrator and 
look to him for advice in most 
matters. 

School Superintendents 

Is the school superintendent able 
to perform his role independently or 
is he influenced by the environmen- 
tal strictures outlined? As in the old 
and unsettled argument about the 
primacy of environment or heredity 
in determining intelligence, there is 
much to he said for environmental 
pressures' overcoming the psycholog- 
ical and professional preferences of 
an administrator. By their very na- 
ture school systems arc political in- 
stitutions, and it is not unreasonable 
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to expect a superintendent of schools 
to reconcile himself to the realities of 
political life. This ib what ordinarily 
happens. 

In the dominated community 
_and board the superintendent must 
play the role of functionary if he is to 
act effectively as the integrator of 
community interests and school pro- 
grams. He tends to identify with the 
dominant interests and takes his cues 
for action from them. Needless to 
say, he may do this as a matter of 
conscience, since he is probably in 
complete agreement with proposals 
offered by the elitist group. He per- 
ceives himself as an administrator 
who carries out policy rather than as 
a developer of policy; hence he asks 
the board for detailed plans of an> 
action to be taken. The school board, 
either unconsciously or deliberately, 
will choose a superintendent who 
holds beliefs and follows behavior 
patterns consistent with prevailing 
themes in the dominated community. 
So long as this person agrees with the 
dominant ideology, all necessary 
business will continue to be done in 
his office but he will not be a true 
decision maker. 

In the factional community and 
board the superintendent must work 
with the majority, but since these 
communities often change majorities, 
he must be careful not to become 
identified too closely with one fac- 
tion. In other words, he must be a 
political strategist. He takes his di- 
rection from the faction exercising 
power at any particular time, but he 
behaves in such a way that he can 
also work effectively with the oppos- 
ing group when the power balance 
shift**. He does not recommend one 
course of action as the best, to the 
exclusion of all others; rather than 
taking a strong stand on controver- 
sial issues, he follows a middle 
course, alio., ng himself room for re- 
treat. He is not an active supporter of 
any particular group in the board. 

In the community with a plural- 
istic power structure and status-con- 
gruent board, the superintendent is 
expected to give professional advice, 
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based on the best educational re- 
search and theory. The board is ac- 
tive but open-minded. The superin- 
tendent is not limited to carrying out 
policy handed down to him, nor is he 
forced to shape his opinions accord- 
ing to the ideology of the group in 
power. His approach can be more 
statesmanlike in the sense that he can 
express to the board alternatives to 
cm> policy and can delineate the con- 
.sequences of any action openly and 
objectively. He frequently presents 
proposals for experimental programs 
and acts primarily as a change agent. 

In the community with *hc inert 
power structure and the sanctioning 
board the superintendent initiates ac- 
tion and the board becomes merely a 
rubber stamp. In this case the role of 
the superintendent is that of deci- 
sion maker. He does not have to take 
cues from any dominant group, nor 
is he called on to give technical ad- 
vice as a basis for decision. Because 
of the lack of interest on the part of 
the board, the superintendent not 
only is free to initiate action but must 
do so if the program is to be effec- 
tive. His support is a sine qua non 
for the success of any recommenda- 
tion made by individual board mem- 
bers. 

The preceding descriptive ac- 
count of community power structure 
and school administration may be 
summari?ed as follows; 



Community 

Power 
Structure 

Dominated 
Factional 
Pluralistic 
ln«rt 



School 
Board 



Dominated 
Facttonal 



Role 
of the 
Superi ntend ent 

Functionary 
Political stratciist 



Status conffuent Professional adviser 



Sanctioning 



Decision maker 



These categorizations are ideal 
types, gross characterizations rather 
than sharply honed discriminations, 
Yet, a comprehensive field investiga- 
tion of this conceptual model 
resulted in statistically significant 
confirmation of these important rela- 
tionships. The most powerful dimen- 
sion underlying this discussion is the 
proposition that a school administra- 
tor who is out of touch with the politi- 
cal dynamics of his suppc)rting en- 
vironment will hkcly be neutralized 
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in one form or another. Frcqucnll) 
the result is involuntar> resignation, 
earl> retirement, job transfer, or. 
sometimes, public firing. Moreover, 
our highly mobile society with its 
rapid economic movements often 
brings about radical restructuring of 
established communitic5. If the in- 
cumbent school administrator in such 
a place is unable to adjust his leader- 
ship style to the new demands, he, 
too. becomes expendable. 

It is impossible to predict with 
certainty what will happen when com- 
munity, school board, and superin- 
tendent are out of step with each 
other. Generally, the aggregate in- 
fluence of a community power struc- 
ture on a school board and its super- 
intendent is relatively low This 
power is also diluted by both state 
and federal laws. Unless the schism 
becomes bitter, natural inertia may 
intervene and the superintendent may 
retain his position although his lead- 
ership is efTcctively rejected. Further- 
more, a superintendent of surpassing 
ability may be so visibly competent 
that he cannot easily be dislodged. 

Although this analysis ^eems to 
account for most common occur- 
rences, community power structures 
are by definition almost impossible 
to classify in rigid categories. Com- 
munities are constantly changing; 
what may be accurate enough at this 
time may be quite inaccurate in the 



not-too-distant future. Still, with all 
these reservations, li seems reason- 
ably certain that if a superintendent 
of schools is employed in a commu- 
nity where his particular administra- 
tive approach docs not fit the role 
expectations, and , he is unable or 
docs not wish to adjust his behavior, 
this incongruity will result in com- 
munity conflin. 

Unfortunately the great mass of 
the public is oriented toward non- 
participation in community affairs 
and, unless motivated by a controver- 
sial issue, tends to evince apathy, 
boredom, and escapism. The future 
demands on the educational enter- 
prise are so awesome in character 
that they will require massive struc- 
tural change:) at every governmental 
level. The citizenry as a whole must 
become active participants in reor- 
dering educational goals and priori- 
ties. 

Many familiar educational shib- 
boleths such as strict age placement, 
competitive grades, the single teacher 
isolated with a given set of learners, 
and a standard curriculum for all, are 
under heavy attack. The interested 
citizen should be raising hard sub- 
stantive questions about these issues 
locally while encouraging his school 
board and superintendent to experi- 
ment; otherwise, by default, power 
seekers will rush in to fill the vac- 
uum. 



Finally, the rapid escalation of 
federal and state financial assistance 
to local school systems invites an en- 
tirely new control structure from the 
one that presently exists. Many states 
are already paying a substantial share 
of the local school system budget, the 
federal government appears likely to 
increase its contribution. Ultimately, 
the really crucial decisions about 
education may emanate from state 
capitals and from Washington. 

For the foreseeable future, how- 
ever, local community control will 
remain a powerful force. Community 
power structures have been resilient 
enough to ward off the efi'ects of 
most externally-imposed strictures on 
their freedoms, by such Machiavel- 
lian mechanisms «is failing to comply 
in toto with the regulations promul- 
gated, refusing help outright, inter- 
preting statutes to fit local prefer- 
ences, using delaying tactics, and the 
like. It is clear that as long as the 
property tax remains as an important 
revenue producer, local power struc- 
tures will continue to exert signifi- 
cant power over educational policy 
in the schools. Curiously enough, 
while it has been popular to predict 
its early demise as natural and in- 
evitable, local community control of 
the public schools remains a vibrant 
reality, it is far from becoming a 
myth. 



FOOTNOTES 
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On my way to the schcx)Ihousc 
I met an elephant and a donkey. This 
is a daily occurrence. The history of 
public education in the United States 
is a history of political confrontation 
and involvement. It would appear 
that such confrontation and involve- 
ment will characterize the future as 
well. The number of citizens and 
school people who believe that edu- 
cation can be separated neatly and 
completely from the political life of 
the community, state, and nation is 
decreasing. 

The initiation of public schools 
was not an act of setting them to one 
side away from the main stream of 
political reality. Instead, they were 
actually so placed that they would 
confront the elephant and the donkey. 
The Massachusetts General Assem- 
bly, back in 1647, required each 
town with 50 or more householders 
to establish an elementary school at 
community expense. Thus was born 
the school system that eventually 
spread throughout the country.^ In 
the beginning, a general assembly 
acted, and the phrase "community 
expense" meant financing by some 
form of taxation. When years later 
the founding fathers once again acted 
politically and established the United 
States Constitution, they waived the 
opportunity to set up a national sys- 
tem and instead established educa- 
tion as a responsibility of each state. 
Most state constitutions contain some 
declaration of guaranteeing the peo- 
ple an efficient system of free public 
schools. The states in turn have as- 
signed much of the responsibility to 
the local level. Their legislatures in 
one way or another have created 
local school districts, local boards of 
education to run them, state boards 
of education, and state departments 
of education to carry out state board 
policies. So on our way to a discus- 
sion of politics in education, we must 
face the fact that education is woven 
into many aspects of government at 
all levels. This is where the money is, 
this is where the action is, and no 
amount of debate will make it go 
away. Wc must decide whether the 
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meeting on the way to the school- 
house will be a simple maneuvering 
for the most advantageous position 
or whether it will be genuine head 
knocking— gutter politics of the most 
objectionable kind. 

Knowing that we must confront 
the politician, the decision as to tech- 
niques and tactics should be based 
on a careful reading of the political 
atmosphere in the arena where the 
action is about to take place. Who 
is for and who is against? Who is 
on the fence nnd can be convinced? 
Is the opposition rabidly radical or 
is it in a sound position with far 
too many facts in its favor? Where 
are the power blocks? Who is an 
influential dominating personality? 
There are literally limitless questions 
that could be asked that would fur- 
nish significant data upon which to 
build an effective political confron- 
tation. 

The phrase "political confron- 
tation" carries with it the meaning 
of face-to-face debate. It implies a 
purposeful argumentation of a diplo- 
matic nature. Some might add the 
ingredient of hostility, although this 
might or might not be included in the 
definition. For the purpose of this 
discussion, all-inclusivcness is the 
criterion of the definition. If "polit- 
ical confrontation" is narrowly de- 
fined, we shall miss some of the ef- 
fectiveness of the manner in which 
achievements are accomplished in 
our society. Then too, there is the 
danger of our being excused by a 
narrow definition because it allows 
us to classify ourselves as either in or 
out of the political framework. For 
example, the small system superin- 
tendent might refrain from involve- 
ment because "political confronta- 
tion is a procedure for the urbanite." 



E. C. Stimberf, state commissioner 
of education, Nashville, Tennessee, 
prepared (his article, "Political Con- 
frontation," for The School Ad- 
ministrntor. ft is (he seventh in a 
scries of 12 essays on (he general 
subject "Politics and Education.'' 
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Administrators in simple political 
structures would use the bame excuse 
for noninvolvemcnt. 

There is no excuse for nonin- 
volvemcnt. The small community has 
its political power structure, though 
it may be a more simple one. As 
much influence may be wielded by 
a certain individual in a rural neigh- 
borhood as by the big city political 
machine boss. In some situations the 
opinion, influence, and approval of 
the biggest land holder in the rural 
neighborhood must first be obtained 
or the educational objective is com* 
plelel> dead from the vcr> bcgiiming. 
Gel it and you arc on your way. On 
the other hand, the same situation 
can be found in a much larger, more 
complex governmental structure. 
Many of our large cities have several 
pages in their history telling us of 
periods of lime when it was absolute- 
ly mandatory to get the blessing of 
the "boss** before the school budget 
could be presented, salaries increased, 
a building built, or a policy passed. 

Realistically, whether there is a 
dominating political personality or 
not. procedures for operating a school 
system have as a basic ingredient 
political know-how, or *'savvy." The 
big problem, it would seem, is not 
how we keep school administration 
out of politics but how we conduct 
ourselves in the political arena in 
such a manner that the charge of 
doing it loses some of its sting in 
the light of accomplishment. This re- 
quires astuteness and the application 
of managerial techniques that demon- 
strate a high level of understanding 
of the maneuverability of people. It 
may be as simple as knowing when 
to turn on the understandings, psy- 
chological and otherwise, that prove 
that people can work together for 
common causes. It may be knowing 
when to be adamant even to the point 
of abrasiveness. It is doubtful that 
political confrontation can be di- 
vorced from personalities and from 
what is generally known about how 
personalities can be directed if the 
goal is to i)btain positive, anirmative 
votes on school issues. 
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Perhaps the most urgent prob- 
lem facing administrators is .in inter- 
nal one. The administrator has the 
responsibility of dealing with other 
members of the teaching profession. 
What is done and how it is done 
spells the difference between a satis- 
factory relationship and a confron- 
tation than can end in constant con- 
flict among the various segments of 
employees serving a community. 
There i merit in the package of 
techniques that falls under the head- 
ing of structured participation in col- 
laborative decision making. Teacher 
participation with administrators in 
the operation of a school system can 
do much to diminish the loss of time 
tUid energy that occurs when the re- 
hitionship is based on the conflict of 
bargaining or negotiations. Leader- 
ship can be exercised to bring about 
an atmosphere of professionalism 
.md cohesion within the profession. 
This is basic because if the cohesion 
is lacking, then punch or clout is 
lacking. The opposition is always 
delighted when it can observe a 
broken front instead of <i solid front. 
At no point in rehitionships are ad- 
ministrators so negligent, so slow, or 
even so obdurate as they are in this 
matter. They fail to realize that this 
is probably the first step to success 
in many other arenas of political 
confrontation. Mention any signif- 
icant aspect of school system man- 
agement and you will be mentioning 
.m opportunity for a development of 
those teacher-administrator relation- 
ships that could mean the difi'crcnec 
between success and failure. 

If the school s>stcm is to oper- 
ate, it must have funds to do so. If 
the svstem through its chief executive 
and the board is waging a running 
gun battle with its cmplo>ees at 
budget time, it is obvious that the 
legally constituted bod> that approves 
budgctb or furnishes funds cannot be 
cfi'cctivcl> confronted. In fact, this 
nu} be one reason among nian> that 
achieving adequate budgets is so dif- 
ficult, and it ma> have something to 
do with the inability of the public or 
lenally constituted approval bodies 
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to grant authority for bond issues. 
Teacher militancy, coupled with ad- 
ministrative know-how and under- 
standing, can become a dynamic 
force in achieving not only financial 
support but also moral support for 
schools. The faith of the public is 
lessened, if not shattered, when they 
must stand on the sidelines and see 
their children become the victims of 
internecine strife. Through continu- 
ous contacts, and by means of a well- 
designed public relations program 
which includes the community's poli- 
ticians, it is possible to develop the 
school system's image to the point 
where the limits of financial support 
arc set high b> the community lead- 
ers. School bulletins, documents, and 
studies should flow to eojnty court 
and city councilmen. Persons with 
other ke> titles should he on the 
mailing list. Frequent meetings for 
the dissemination of information 
should be deliberately scheduled well 
in advance of the actual confronta- 
tion or the presentation of a matter. 
Over and over again when this matter 
is discussed, community leaders point 
out that school people are most neg- 
ligent in providing them with a con- 
tinuous flow of the right kind of in- 
formation. 

There is a tendency to limit 
educational discussions to the dollar 
sign. Admittedly at the local, state, 
and federal levels, the pressure points 
must be understood and used, orga- 
nizations must be rallied, influences 
must be utilized. At the state level, 
illustrations are legion of the accom- 
plishments of the state associations 
of administrators and teachers com- 
bining to get needed funds. There is 
general familiarit> with the most re- 
cent organizing for full funding at the 
federal level. Add to these better 
known attempts the further implica- 
tions of this series. Each article is 
f.tr too short to cover the subjects 
adequatel>, but hopefully each might 
stir up some thinking about a ne- 
glected topic. Other important edu- 
cational matters are dependent on 
planning and timing. 

One large urban system made a 



logical decision to decentralize ad- 
ministratively. Realizing the opposi- 
tion that might develop from differ- 
ent directions, the system devised a 
deliberate plan for involving the cn« 
tire community in preparation for the 
acceptance of a radical departure 
from the past. For six months very 
minor changes were initiated — just 
sufficient to get the project operative. 
Literally hundreds of people partici- 
pated in different kinds of meetings 
discussing the advantages and dis- 
advantages of decentralization. On 
the other hand, another system of 
similar size stubbed its toe on the 
very first decision about decentraliza- 
tion, which dealt with area boundary 
lines of the subdistricls that were 
created The difference between suc- 
cess and failure in the two districts 
might well be ascribed to the first 
one's using community political 
know-how to gain acceptance for 
that which the school board could 
have said it had a perfect right to 
order without the planning and tim- 
ing. In the first district the timing 
and planning were as nearly perfect 
as school board administrators and 
study committees could make them. 
In the second district, power was 
wielded legitimately but did not take 
into account community politics. 

It is just as important to spend 
time and effort in planning the cam- 
paign as in planning the project that 
the campaign is all about. To further 
illustrate this point, a school system 
can be cited that used a similar plan 
to obtain a higher level of accept- 
ance of desegregation plans. Weary 
of the continued emphasis by the 
courts on ratios and percentages of 
pupils and teachers, this system set 
out to establish relationships that 
would be fundamental and lasting. 
Believing that the mere movement 
of bodies creates the least under- 
standing, it set about developing ac- 
tivities in all phases of the school 
system and the community with due 
regard for the accepted principles of 
good planning and good timing. As 
a consequence, literally thousands of 
children and adults were taught to 
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practice human relation skills and 
the art of appreciating the multicul- 
tural aspects of their community. 

As various cities are studied 
from the standpoint of both failures 
and successes, it becomes clear that 
the future of public education rests 
to a great extent on how school 
boards, administrators, professional 
groups, and pressure groups wield 
their respective power. 

The failures have been so nu- 
merous that they have been de- 
scribed as a crisis in self-government. 
As a formulalor of the community's 
philosophy of education, the school 
board is usually so muled in lone and 
so vague in rhetoric that it rarely in- 
vites challenge (political confronta- 
tion). ''What the philosophy usually 
boils down to is 'the best possible 
education for the boys and girls of 
this community for the most reason- 
able and efficient expenditure of the 
taxpayers' money.' " - 

Why are we so hesitant about 
accepting the premise that political 
involvement is an absolute necessity? 
Public education in these times com- 
petes with a multitude of modern 
attractions, inventions, and institu- 
tions for the time, energies, attention, 
and money of the individual. Could 
it be that as school administrators we 
are out of touch and tune with the 
limes? This does not seem possible; 
nevertheless, one observing organi- 
zational actions, conventions, and 
conferences might draw the conclu- 
sion that the number of leaders in 
education who have not yet been 
shocked into action is considerable. 
Little time is left for us to apply the 
pressures that will make this great 
American institution, the public 
school, a viable, dynamic, ever- 
changing, effective, essential ele- 
ment of our society. What is the 
matter with us? It is plain to see 
that time is short. 

As change accelerates, what 
does the future hold? And what part 
must (not will) education play in 
preparing for and adjusting to the 
conditions? It is practically a matter 
of survival. The rate of social, cul- 
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tural, and technological change ex- 
tracts a human cost. . . when diver- 
sity . , . converges with transience 
and novelty, we rocket the society 
toward an historical crisis of adapta- 
tion. We create an environment so 
ephemeral, unfamiliar and complex 
as to threaten millions with adaptive 
breakdowns."^ The acceleration of 
change and the announced attempts 
from many quarters to chip away 
constantly at the effectiveness of 
public education make it essential 
that the administrator, along with all 
other professionals and interested 
community leadership, be politically 
active and aggressive, if the support 
for education is going to be adequate 
for the types of programs, projects, 
and activities the 70's, 80's and 90's 
call for. If this support becomes in- 
adequate, then the 90's will punning- 
ly become a type of sleeping garment 
for civilization to wear as it goes 
into its long, inevitable, eternal 
sleep.^ If change has accelerated, 
and there is no successful argument 
that it has not, then the understand- 
ing of change must be accelerated at 
an even greater rate so that we can 
be ahead in our planning for suc- 
cessfully managing the changes. 

The discussion leader on urban 
policy and development was probably 
right, but the same statement could 
be made about the policy-makers in 
education. Neither have we created a 
solid front of attack for the solution 
of our problems. 

Parenthetically we should con- 
cern ourselves also with the fact that 
the critics of education do not have 
the solutions but sometimes their 
suggestions have tremendous political 
undercurrents. Voucher plans, per- 
formance contracting, bypassing of 
state and local boards, and a host of 
other so-called innovations are fre- 
quently initiated subtly to make the 
school system less effective and to 
prove that it has done a poor job. 

Congressmen can read and con- 
gressmen can pass laws, guidelines 
can be written, and when it's all 
over, we find that the school system 
has had its reputation blackened just 
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a bit, but it is still required to oper- 
ate for fewer dollars per pupil than 
the grandiose experiment used. 

The largest file in any super- 
intendent's office should be his letters 
of communication with his Congress- 
men. It is a good thing that the in- 
stitution of public education is so 
deeply imbedded in our thinking; 
otherwise, it would have disappeared 
in the last couple of decades just be- 
cause of the manner in which it has 
been treated by its critics. The point 
should not be misunderstood. Criti- 
cism, particularly the constructive 
kind, is an absolute essential. Dis- 
agreement is good, but the church 
should not be bombed in order to 
replace the bells in the belfry.^ 

At the Urban Policy Conference 
the topic for the day's discussion was 
the question of priorities. What is it| 
we really want in America, and what 
are we doing to each other in the 
process of getting it? Maybe in an 
age that is making such tremendous 
technological changes at such an ac- 
celerating rate, we, as educational 
politicians, ought to be knowledge- 
able about the changing pattern of 
attitudes if we are to be effective. 

Neighborhoods are unstable. 
Millions of people change their resi- 
dential address each year. In one 
school system with approximately 
150,000 pupils there are over 6,000 
address changes every twenty days. 
Community, with its capital X," is 
a surface kind of organization and 
does not run too deep. The school 
administrator is not dealing with a 
simple political entity as the super- 
intendent of schools did some fifty 
years ago. Politics moves to the 
larger stage. We compete with the 
interstate highway and not the dirt 



1. "The State's Role in Public Edu- 
cation,'' School Board Briefing Pa- 
per, Croft Educational Service, Au- 
gust 1970. 

2. Bendiner, Robert. The Politics of 
Schools. New York. Harper & Row, 
1969. pp. 3-4 
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country road whose ruts were 
smoothed by the drag drawn by the 
four-horse team. The scene is filled 
with blurs as these interstates are 
traversed by a nation spinning its 
wheels at 75 per. The air is filled 
with people traveling in one hour the 
distance the people on the ground 
travel in a day. 

Should the educational leader in 
a scene like this keep plodding his 
weary way just meeting the elephant 
and the donkey? We are on the 
brink of observing that even politi- 
cal knowledgeability and political 
techniques may be too slow. Many 
are calling our present changes a 
revolution of •^orts. If this be so, then 
what further demands are made upon 
leadership to understand and to help 
mold and tashion support of a struc- 
ture that is Establishment and Sys- 
tem, acceptable and necessary to the 
nation? Our responsibilities are 
frightening. There are many who be- 
lieve that there is no answer for the 
directions we might go in the next 30 
years, other than those to be found 
in education. 

We face enormously complex 
issues, problems, and opportunities, 
and we will have to use unprece- 
dentedly powerful means to respond 
to them. I contend that one of those 
extremely powerful means is found 
in the political component of our so- 
ciety. The word "political" must be 
defined as all planning and policy 
making in addition to the usual 
simple concept of electing officials. 
This extremely broad definition, 
which we must use if we are going 
to make our confrontations realistic 
and effective, means "beefing up" the 
public relations and personnel rela- 
tions programs. It means really be- 

Footnotes 

3. Article written for Psychology 
Today magazine, based on Future 
Shock, <i new book by Alvin Toffler 
(New York: Random House, 1970). 

4. Pardon the pun. 

5. Apology number 2 — At least the 
baby wasn't thrown out with the 
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coming involved as organizational 
arrangements through which deci- 
sions are made and policies are car- 
ried out become even more inter- 
locked. "Leaders will continue to be 
too rigid, too defensive, too remote 
from themselves and thereby from 
others to have the flexible and bold 
state of mind that will be needed to 
cope humanely and imaginatively 
with plans and turmoil, order and 
disorder. It will take special efforts 
indeed to enlarge the emotional 
underpinning of those who recruit 
themselves to use the social tech- 
nologies needed to run a complex 
society." ® 

Dynamic, constructive adminis- 
trative militancy is called for by these 
times and conditions. The conclud- 
ing paragraph in Robert Bendiner's 
book The Politics of Schools: A 
Crisis' in Self-Government gives us 
a closing thought on the urgency of 
the business at hand. Speaking of 
those who will play an active part, 
the writer says, "They will possibly 
have saved the city — and the sub- 
urb and country with it. For the 
truth is that we have come to a point 
in our affairs when the political entity 
of the city no longer coincides with 
the overriding social facts of where 
people work and live. And when that 
happens, government must gradually 
lose its grip and in time cease to 
govern. Looking at our worn and 
seething centers of frustration, no one 
can doubt that we have already 
moved into this downward spiral, 
that the saving of our school boards, 
even the saving of our schools, is 
only an aspect of the larger and more 
desperate need to save our cities. In 
saving our cities, we possibly can 
save the nation."' Let's get on with 
our confrontation. 



bath. 

6. Michael, Donald N. The Vnpre- 
pared Society. Planning for a Pre- 
carious Future. New York: Harper 
& Row, 1968. p. 111. 

7. Bendiner, op. ut., pp. 226-27. 
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Planning enables educators to 
consider what is desirable, while 
politics determines what is feasible. 
Broadly speaking, planning is simply 
the orderly application of intelligence 
to problems of continuity and 
change. Politics is the study of "who 
gets what, when, how." At a time 
when interest in educational plan- 
ning models is increasing, the public 
schools are in a state of unprec- 
edented disarray, and it is apparent 
that better planning procedures are 
urgently needed to bring about 
structural reforms. The prescription 
that most of our lay experts offer 
is to throw away the present molds 
and develop new ones. However, 
there is an institutional tendency for 
schools publicly to support planning 
efforts (professed values) but pri- 
vately to resist operational changes 
(observed values) that the plan- 
ning process may specify as nec- 
essary. Educators are very open- 
minded about new ideas so long 
as they are exactly like the old ones. 
In effect, planning models in educa- 
tion encounter very real political bar- 
riers that dispel any romanticized no- 
ions about basic change that the 
planner once may have held. The 
basic purpose of this article is to 
identify the uses and abuses of 
planning within the political environ- 
ment of public schools. The article 
is organized around three major 
themes: (1) observations about the 
current envi.^onment of educational 
planning, (2) Identification of pos- 
sible limitations confronting plan- 
ning models and (3) consideration 
of potential misuses and abuses of 
new approaches. 

L SCHOOL PLANNING ENVI- 
RONMENT: IMPRESSIONISTIC 
OBSERVATIONS 

Other articles in this AASA 
scries have described the changing 
relationships between public educa- 
tion and the diverse political arenas 
within which the schools operate. My 
concern is with the political factors 
that influence and restrict the use of 
planning models. Described below 
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are several impressionistic and arbi- 
trary observations about the setting 
in which educational planning must 
match expectations with achieve- 
ments. 

Emergent Political Forces Oppose 
Rational Planning 

The decade of the 15^70's is 
propagating a youth culture that 
opposes technology as an end and 
distrusts rational planning methods. 
The political implications of this ap- 
parent rebirth of human values are 
substantial. In the 1960's, our prime 
values were meritocracy, science, 
technology, and institutional plan- 
ning. The organization was accused 
of taking precedence over the in- 
dividual. Now young people are 
bringing about a type of transcen- 
dent revolution that will cause plan- 
ners to justify their analytical tools 
in terms of existential values. In The 
Greening of America, Charies Reich 
analyzed American history in terms 
of three distinct eras: Consciousness 

I (the American frontier spirit); 
Consciousness II (the "corporate 
state" with its organization values 
and rational planning); and Con- 
sciousness III (the emerging youth 
culture). School administrators 
clearly fall within the Consciousness 

II category. 

Although I personally do not 
share Reich's distrust of reason as 
portrayed in Consciousness III, T 
believe that his observations about 
the changing political environment 
do reflect the beliefs of many who 
will soon hold major policy-making 
positions. The burden is upon us 
who believe in rational planning to 
demonstrate that technology can 
truly enhance humanistic values. 



Harry J. Hartley, associate dean, 
School of Education, New York 
University, New York City, prepared 
this article, "Planning and Politics," 
for The School Administrator. It is 
the eighth in a scries of 12 essays on 
the general subject, "Politics and 
Education." 
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Schools Are Becoming More 
B nreancratized 

Organizational theorists have 
put forth conceptual models of for- 
mal organizations, but all of these are 
variations of a basic theme. That 
theme is bureaucracy. Max Weber 
identified the basic characteristics 
of a bureaucracy (rules, hierarchy, 
expertise, etc.), and Presthus, Blau, 
Simons and other social scientists 
have examined contemporary human 
groups from the same perspective. 
As schools have grown in size and 
complexity, they have acquired an 
even greater degree of bureaucrati- 
zation. Since the planning process is 
designed to bring about change, op- 
position is created by those who 
favor the status quo. The result is an 
organizational tendency to support 
planning efforts but to minimize the 
chances for any implementation. 
Such resistance to planned change 
increases with the growth in com- 
plexity and size of the bureaucracy. 

Educators Prefer Incremental 
Change 

The dominant pattern of plan- 
ning and decision making in educa- 
tion is by incremental change. Few 
decisions are reached by rigorous 
use of cost-effectiveness analysis of 
alternatives. This is particularly true 
in the case of budget formation 
Next year's school budget will have 
the same function-object categories 
as this year's. It will simply involve 
projections of perhaps 15 percent 
increases in each category, but with 
little attempt to assess the worth of 
each competing program. School 
planning at present is a tradition- 
bound, low risk, minimal feedback, 
slow sequence of incremental 
changes that makes occasional spurts 
when a crisis arises. It is the result 
of myopic vision. 

IL POSSIBLE LIMITATIONS AF- 
FECTING PLANNING MODELS 

Let us turn now to some of the 
operational difficulties of planning 



in education. Most of the literature 
describing the new generation of 
management procedures is rather 
long on persuasion and short on 
critical appraisal. My own attitude 
is one of two-and-a-half cheers for 
systems analysis. The reasons for re- 
fraining from that last half cheer are 
outlined in the 9 limitations below. 
This focus on constraints, offered by 
one who is an enthusiastic supporter 
of systematic planning, should not be 
interpreted as a rejection of the ap- 
proach. Rather, it calls for a more 
realistic, experience-based applica- 
tion of systems analysis in schools. 

Intangibility of Educational 
Goals 

In education, as in most 
organizations, one should speak 
about a matrix of purposes, because 
members try to achieve diverse goals 
and satisfy multiple interests. 
Vagueness and diffuseness charac- 
terize the multipurpose goals of the 
schools. Many of the goals are in- 
tangible, which creates problems for 
the planner-analyst. In a decen- 
tralized, open system such as a local 
school, objectives are often matters 
of rigorous public debate. There is 
remarkably little unanimity regard- 
ing explicit objectives and effective 
ways to auain and measure them. 
Presently, systems procedures and 
available mathematical instruments 
are appreciably more elaborate than 
educational measurement criteria. 

Vndermanagement tvith 
Inadequate Staffs 

Some of our crusading lay ex- 
perts today criticize schools and gov- 
ernment in general for being over- 
managed and top-heavy with admin- 
istrators My impression is just the 
opposite I think that the real threat 
to schools, and even to democracy, 
comes not from overmanagement, 
but from undermanagement. When 
one considers the size, complexity, 
and diverse public expectations of 
local schools, it is amazing that we 
perform as well as we do. Local 
schools Mmply have inadequate staffs 
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for rigorous planning. Deficiences 
exist in the training program of 
school administrators, the usage and 
number of administrative personnel, 
cmd the appliCiition of electronic data 
processing. We are plagued by 
**people problems.'* 

Turnover Rate *>f 
Superintendents 

Planning is a highly personal- 
ized process. New models are intro- 
duced by specific individuals who 
adapt them to their own leadership 
styles. When these individuals leave 
their organizations, the innovations 
suddenly come to a halt. As the 
turnover rate of chief school officers 
continues to increase, the problems 
of continuity of an innovation will 
persist, PPBS is a case in point. In 
many of those districts where a 
superintendent began to install PPBS 
and then departed for another posi- 
tion, the successor did not know how 
to proceed with the new procedures. 

Shortcomings for Political 
Purposes 

The school superintendent may 
be viewed as both analyst and 
politician, among other roles. As 
politician, he may find analytical 
planning tools both incomplete and 
frustrating. Analysis deals in a rather 
abstract way with scarce resource 
usage and efficient allocation deci- 
sions. It does not deal with the at- 
titudinal issues of support-genera- 
tion, coalition-gathering, or timing, 
which are so crucial in the political 
context. 

Prohibitive Cost of Staff 
Involvement 

Considering the current status 
of collective negotiations in educa- 
tion, many schools simply cannot af- 
ford to pay for participatory plan- 
ning. In "umerous cases, the for- 
mally negotiated contract specifies 
that teachers must be paid time-and- 
a-half (or .some other high rate) for 
an> additional professional work 
such as planning. The result is that 
these school districts must cither pay 
for released time, or pay for extra 



time for existing staff, or decide not 
to involve the full staff in planning. 
The dilemma of how to involve the 
teaching staff in planning is going to 
be even more severe for administra- 
tors during the mid-1970's. Planning 
will become more expensive in terms 
of time, talent, and money. 

Adversarial Relationships in 
Negotiations 

Many have observed that in the 
present environment of collective 
negotiations, teachers and adminis- 
trators view each other as adver- 
saries. This type of climate, which 
usually persists even after the annual 
negotiations arc concluded, is not 
conducive to cooperative planning. 
When a new planning model is pro- 
posed by district officials, it may be 
met with skepticism or resistance by 
the teaching staff. Teachers may per- 
ceive that the central office has 
"something up its sleeve" when the 
new procedures are proposed. This 
mutual distrust is a very serious 
limitation to planning. 

Opposition to Innovation 

New planning procedures en- 
counter opposition from educators 
who view modes of analysis as an 
encroachment upon their profes- 
sional activities. Opposition of some 
degree to any form of planned change 
exists in education. In the case of 
<?ystems analysis, some conscientious 
teachers may resist the new pro- 
cedures, not because they are stub- 
born, but because their pride causes 
them to be fearful of failing at some- 
thing new. 

Teacher Ineffectiveness 

Some professional educators 
are neither competent nor motivated 
to do an effective job Traditionally, 
education has attracted mediocre 
students in colleges, often of pro- 
vincial, lower middle class outlook, 
a large proportion of whom are wo- 
men marking time before getting 
married. In many districts, teachers 
have become "infantilized,** or 
treated like children; they must 
punch time clocks, file affidavits 
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when sick, abide by dress codes, 
etc. Because we lack performance in- 
dicators, accountability is a problem. 
The problem is compounded because 
there is no codified body of knowl- 
edge that educators can learn and 
apply. As a profession, we even lack 
a useful set of empirically validated 
principles of instruction that could 
form the primitives of a theory of 
teaching. This limits the utility of 
planning models. 

Intrinsic Ambivalence in 
Technology 

New advances in computerized 
planning have resulted in charges 
that modern man is depersonalizing 
and alienating himself. For many, 
the computer has become the pri- 
mordial symbol of mass impersonal- 
ization. This seems ironic because 
the computer has eliminated so much 
mental and manual drudgery. None- 
theless, man has consistently 
trembled a bit before his tools, and 
there always has been an intrinsic 
ambivalance in technology. Educa- 
tors, too, are creating the "two cul- 
tures" that CP. Snow has depicted. 

III. POTENTIAL MISUSES AND 
ABUSES OF PLANNING 
MODELS 

It is easy to exaggerate the ex- 
tent to which technology can assist 
educators. Clearly, the new planning 
procedures can be misused. The in- 
tent of this section is to Identify ex- 
amples of misuses and abuses of the 
planning tools of management. 

Gresham^s Law of Planning 

There is a tendency for people 
in organizations to engage only in 
activities related to goals that arc 
clearly defined and sanctioned. The 
result is goal displacement, in which 
intangible goals are replaced by more 
tangible goals that <ire easier to live 
with and achieve. In what may be 
termed "Gresham's Law of Plan- 
ning," programed activities tend to 
drive out unprogranied activities. 
Tangible educational goals replace 
intangible goals. To illustrate, the 
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schools place a great emphasis on 
those goals that are most easily mea- 
sure' 1 (cognitive aspects) and tend to 
negixt more important goals (moral 
perspectives) that cannot be tested 
and quantified. 

Paralysn^ by Analysis 

With the introduction of analyt- 
ical models into organizations, there 
is a tendency to overfonnalize, over- 
ritualize, and overdocument. This 
proliferation of unnecessary pro- 
cedures results in the familiar 
bureaucratic red tape. When analy- 
sis is used to extremes, it means that 
before a decision, gibout a particular 
school problem can be made, (a) 
new committees musl be formed, (b) 
outside consultants must be hired, 
(c) extensive reports must be cir- 
culated, and (d) administrators must 
attend special night meetings. The 
result is that analysis itself prevents 
officials from making decisions in a 
reasonable manner. This is "paraly- 
sis by analysis." 

Jargon Faddism atid Instant 
Experts 

It is frightening to visit local 
districts that no longer have teachers, 
but now have inputs; where children 
have been replaced by outputs; 
where the curricular programs have 
become throughputs, and so forth. 
The surest way to sabotage an in- 
novation like systems analysis is to 
adopt it in name only. In an age of 
student rebellion, students should 
not be casually labeled as outputs. 
The successful application of new 
planning models calls for much more 
than the flippant use of new jargon. 
In fact, the new terminology should 
be minimized during inservice train- 
ing sessions with the staff. PPBS 
might be referred to simply as pro- 
gram planning, MIS could be called 
desired information , and PERT 
might be termed the scheduling of 
activities. 

Overblown Affinity for y umbers 

To adopt the view of some 
operations researchers, ''If you can't 
count it, it doesn't count," is a serious 
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misuse of models in education. It 
places great emphasis on quantita- 
tive analysis without providing tools 
for qualitative analysis. In education, 
the things that arc countable are few 
and often only vaguely related to the 
expressed end purposes of the 
schools. Educational planners may 
be prone to take statistics too liter- 
ally, ignore their limitations, over- 
emphasize the easily measured, and 
confuse partial truths with the whole 
truth about complex issues. 

Bandwagon Approach to 
Innovation 

In direct contrast to those who 
cherish the status quo are those 
who rush to jump on any band- 
wagon that carries educational inno- 
vations. But things that are new may 
not be better. The success of many 
proposed innovationi has never 
really been measured. Most of the 
articles about innovations describe 
the potential value of a concept, but 
they do not validate it. What is 
needed is more critical, objective 
consideration of new procedures 
prior to their use. If innovations are 
evaluated in an organization by the 
same officials who originally intro- 
duced them, they are ^'doomed to 
success." 

Instant Cost Reduction 

Most planning models are 
neutral on the issue of cost reduction. 
If you are looking for ways of 
"stretching*' school dollars, I warn 
that there is nothing inherent in a 
process such as program budgeting 
that enables it to avoid at least one 
pitfall of most current school budg- 
ets, which are '\vorse than the last, 
but not as bad as the next." In short, 
planning is not likely to reduce the 
total costs of a school district unless 
that district is willing to make the 
dilTicult decision to curtail programs 
and services. Many officials have in- 
troduced program budgeting into 
their districts as though it were a 
mathematiad Messiah that would au- 
tomatically reduce costs. Such is not 
the case. 
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Centralisation Emphasis 

At a time when schools are fac- 
ing community demands for decen- 
tralization, some new planning mod- 
els contain a centralizing bias. Deci- 
sion making has become much more 
centralized within a tightly defined 
chain of command. The distance be- 
tween the leader and the led is in- 
creasing, thus reducing the individ- 
ual's democratic rights of decision, 
dissent and deviation. How to bal- 
ance the advantages of efficiency ob- 
tained from centralized decision 
making against the human survival 
values of individual decision making 
at the **point of stress" is a basic 
problem of public school governance 
in our time. 

Imitation of More Prestigious 
Organisations 

Some of the planning models 
that are adopted by education are 
selected simply because industry or 
government popularized the same 
concepts. This imitation of "success- 
ful" organizations has resulted in 
problems of model adaptation. Un- 
less analysts are sensitized to the 
dangers of casually applying corpo- 
ration or defense models to educa- 
tion, the result is likely to be a misuse 
of the particular concept. Some peo- 
ple have even adopted the attitude 
that education has become too im- 
portant an aflair to be entrusted to 
educators. They think the schools 
should emulate industry, hire busi- 
nessmen as superintendents, and in- 
crease productivity somehow. 

Ctdt of Efficiency 

Analytical planning may lead to 
the placing of too much emphasis on 
economic savings. When this occurs, 
preference is given to saving at the 
expense of accomplishing. If the only 
criterion used to make decisions is 
cost, then we will simply create an- 
other cult of efficiency. This is self- 
defeating. Knowing the costs of our 
goals should not mean that costs 
alone will dictate which goals to pur- 
sue. ^ ^ 



Invasion of Individual Privacy 

One of the most pernicious as- 
pects of computer-based planning in 
education is the way it endangers in- 
dividual privacy rights. Stall and stu- 
dents are often asked to provide in- 
formation that might better remain 
confidential. This abuse could be 
avoided if schools would establish 
policies on information gathering and 
disclosure. Otherwise, computers 
could turn schools and society into a 
transparent world in which any in- 
discretion of an individual could be 
added to his dossier and reviewed by 
others many years later. 



Conclusion 

It is difficult to find fault with 
the systems viewpoint of modern 
planners, who agree in principle that 
it is preferable to examine problems 
or data in a whole context. There arc 
exciting opportunities, accompanied 
by risks and dangers, in the applica- 
tion of modern decisional technolo- 
gies to education. The new systems 
analysis mode of thinking is already 
exerting influence on political struc- 
ture and style. PPBS-type arguments 
and justifications are being widely 
used by the new breed of technipols 
in political debates about education. 
These leaders employ rational argu- 
mentation to enhance their intuitive 
judgments. Although difficulties have 
arisen over the use of specific con- 
cepts, it should be pointed out that 
these planning models must make do 
in a world they did not create and 
have not yet fully mastered. In as- 
sessing the impact and success of 
planning in education, one should 
keep in mind that most projects have 
been chaiacterized by incomplete im- 
plementation, institutional resistance, 
insuflicient resources, and inade- 
quately trained personnel. Bernard 
Shaw once observed that the only 
trouble with Christianity was that it 
had never really been tried. Perhaps 
the same could be said about com- 
prehensive planning in education. 
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One hundred years ago most 
Americans still believed strongly in 
the desirability of involving many 
hundreds of people in school deci- 
sions. Every township, village and 
hamlet (outside the South) had its 
own school board. Most of the large 
cities were organized by wards, each 
having its own board, and together 
forming a central board, which in 
Boston and Philadelphia numbered 
more than a hundred members at the 
peak of citizen involvement* Why 
did this pattern change? 

Horace Mann was dismayed at 
the inadequacies of the tiny village 
school committees. As secretary of 
education in Massachusetts, he cam- 
paigned hard for the consolidation of 
district school committees, in effect 
launching a movement that continues 
to this day. One consequence was a 
gradual reduction in the number of 
citizens who participated in month- 
to-month decision making about edu- 
cational issues at the local level. 

Meanwhile, urban school re- 
formers fought hard for the elimina- 
tion of patronage and corruption in 
city school systems. Textbook scan- 
dals, payments to secure positions, 
squabbles over construction con- 
tracts — these widely publicized prob- 
lems gave impetus to a drive to "pro- 
fessionalize** and centralize city 
schools around the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

School administrators have been 
taught that these reforms were both 
necessary and productive. Both the 
agrarian and urban reform move- 
ments made possible the emergence 
of a strong superintendent em- 
powered to nominate teachers, prin- 
cipals, and other staff members. 
Smaller boards, usually elected at 
large and in nonpartisan elections, 
appeared to attract decision makers 
who were better educated and thus 
potentially more lesponsible than the 
mass of citizens. 

Yet in the 1970*s a new breed 
of reformers calls for "community 
control/* extensive decentralization, 
''breaking up the system," voucher 
plans, and returning "power to the 
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people." School systems across the 
country are flayed as joyless, grim, 
repressive, rigid and even genocidal 
in their impact on the minds of chil- 
dren. What happened? And what 
are the more constructive responses 
to the crisis of confidence in what 
most educators thought to be a suc- 
cessful movement to professionalize 
and centralize educational decision 
making? 

The Qucsl for Accountability 

Teachers and principals now are 
accountable — to the superintendent 
and the school board. Accountability 
means that they are held responsible 
or liable for the educational progress, 
as well as for the health and safety, 
of children in school. But in a hun- 
dred or more county and city school 
districts, parents complain that the 
school board is remote and takes 
little positive action when either the 
progress or safety of children is at 
stake. 

What are the alternatives? The 
December 1970 issue of the Phi 
Delta Kappan includes eight major 
articles on accountability and major 
proposals such as performance con- 
tracting and improved information 
systems. 

Elsewhere, Alan Altshuler in 
his book. Community Control, iden- 
tifies three points of special concern 
to the black community in cities: 

1. Devolution of as much au- 
thority as possible to neighborhood 
communities 

2. Direct representation of such 
communities on the city council, the 
board of education, the police com- 
mission, and other significant policy 
bodies. 



Joseph M, Cronin, professor, Grad- 
uate School of Education, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, prepared this article, "Com- 
munity Involvement in Educational 
PoHcy-Making,*' for The School 
Administrator It is the ninth in a 
.scries of 12 essays on the general 
subject, "Politics and Education." 
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3. Black representation at all 
levels of public service in far more 
than token nunibcrs. 

The more recently organized 
Puerto Ricans, Mexican-Americans, 
Chinese, and Indians are only be- 
ginning to voice the very substantial 
concerns they have about the treat- 
ment of their children in schools and 
classrooms. 

Still another reform proposal is 
that of educational vouchers, a 
scheme for consumer choice ad- 
vanced for several centuries by econ- 
omists, beginning with Adam Smith. 
A 1970 version with provisions to 
prevent raeial separatism or get-rich- 
quick entrepreneurship has been pro- 
posed by Christopher Jencks and 
Walter McCann. The plan is unlikel> 
to sweep the country overnight, and 
even its advocates have called for a 
careful six-to-eight->ear trial of the 
plan in various settings. Meanwhile, 
almost c\cry major teacher and ad- 
ministrator group has denounced the 
plan even before studying the ade- 
quacy of the safeguards. At the same 
time, Dean Dwight Allen of the Uni- 
versity of Massaehusetts has pro- 
posed a limited voueher s>stem of 
choices within a publie school sys- 
tem, an idea whieh will ealm some 
eriticb while stimulating competition 
between schools in a cit> or eount> 
area. 

Each of these proposals stresses 
accomplishment of results as the 
single most important feature. Com- 
munity control stresses the possibili- 
ties of improving results through 
close supervision and selection of 
personnel and programs. Perform- 
ance contracting suggests the need 
for drastically difTcrcnt incentive 
schemes to bring about progre<;s and 
does not substantiall> alter the pres- 
ent system of governance. Voucher 
plans presumably would lead to 
some new schools (although nuny 
existing schools would remain popu- 
lar) but without dramatic changes 
in governance. Children or their 
parents would simpl> vote with their 
feet, leaving the inadequate school 
in search of the achieving school. 
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The Inadequacy of Existing 
Mechanisms 

Educators face the charge that 
they have at every turn deliberately 
frozen out minority groups or com- 
munity spokesmen during the past 
two decades. Yet school administra- 
tors have tried dozens of techniques 
and strategics to bring the schools 
closer to the people and vice-versa. 
The most widely trusted of these 
methods warrant some review: 

• The citizens advisory coni- 
mittee grew popular in the 1950's, 
as a result of the pioneering work of 
Roy E. Larsen and thousands of citi- 
zen leaders anxious to restore public 
confidence in the public schools. 
These volunteer committees continue 
to assist school boards, pass bond 
issues, work for more adequate 
budgets, and in other ways support 
efforts lo maintain and expand 
school services. Unfortunately, these 
groups have withered away in work- 
ing-class suburbs and cities, or re- 
main simply as forums for well- 
educated elites. In Cook County sub- 
urbs and Long Island school dis- 
tricts, such groups serve as screen- 
ing councils or caucuses for candi- 
dates for the school board. In a few 
instances citizen committees have 
helped to prepare a system to accept 
the principles of racial justice, as in 
the case of Pittsburgh in the niid- 
60's, but too often the new issues 
of race and adequate representation 
have escaped the attention of these 
committees. Such groups have rarely 
recruited or attracted poor people or 
minority representation, even if the 
committees themselves were sympa- 
thetic. 

• The imblii, hearing has in 
many cities become a kind of ritual- 
ized drama where each pressure 
group, parental or professional, 
draws a five-minute turn at the 
microphone in which to plead for 
proper recognition of the need for 
funds and services. Former New 
York City Board member John Lot/ 
has criticized public boards for dis- 
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cussing important items at informal 
meetings and then just listening im- 
passively to comments at public 
meetings, giving an impression of 
bloodlessncss and "sphinx-like dis- 
interest." His report to the Citizens 
Committee for Children in New 
York City proposed dozens of rec- 
ommendations to streamline board 
meetings, provide the public with 
background information and phone 
numbers of resource persons in ad- 
vance of meetings, and change the 
locale of board meetings to bring 
them to various schools. 

• The use of television cover- 
age so far in most large cities reflects 
the essential innocence most educa- 
tors retain about the nature of the 
medium. Several city boards pre- 
serve intact the old stereotyped agen- 
da format and with the cameras pres- 
ent escalate their criticism of the 
stafl" and each other. For a while 
Houston citizens called their tele- 
vised school board meetings the 
Monday Night Fights, and in other 
cities the sobriquet "School Board 
Laugh-In" has been tied to similar 
shows. By its nature, television at- 
tracts the publicity seeker and re- 
wards the individual or group that 
demonstrates, remonstrates, or dis- 
rupts a meeting. Schoolmen and 
boards have not yet learned to use 
the electronic media to present alter- 
native plans and then invite citizen 
feedback by adapting the ''talk 
show" or citizen phone-in format. 
The convcntioUiil use of television 
coverage has, for the most part, 
probably undermined public confi- 
dence in the efl'ectiveness of public 
decision-making boards. Yet the 
media can handle a variety of in- 
genious interactive approaches, some 
of them yet to be devised but pre- 
sumably possible through the emerg- 
ing technology of cable T\', the tele- 
phone, tind the computer. These may 
make obsolete within the decade the 
traditional and expensive forms of 
referenda or town meetings in which 
voters must turn out in poor weather 
rather than vote from their kitchen 
or living room. 



Some Interim Proposals 

The technology and software 
for new modes of citizen involve- 
ment require further development. 
What can be done immediately? The 
Boston School Committee and the 
Massachusetts Advisory Council on 
Education cosponsored a major 
study of the Boston school depart- 
ment which included an evaluation 
of the adequacy of existing school- 
community relations. The final re- 
port, "Organizing an Urban School 
System for Diversity," presents a 
number of recommendations toward 
what Chandler Stevens of M.LT. 
calls a "citizen information system,'' 
part of a new approach to educa- 
tional decision making on program 
and policy issues. 

Discussions and systematic in- 
terviews with Boston parents re- 
vealed that many were frustrated 
with the schools as they existed. Yet 
they did not want to abolish the sys- 
tem or acquire the right summarily 
to dismiss the principal, a concern 
that makes many educators under- 
standably fear community control. 
Two-thirds of the parents inter- 
viewed wanted more of a voice in 
the decisions, but with the profes- 
sional staff participating, lou. Under 
the existing centralized system (one 
five-man lay board for more than 
90,000 children) parents felt they 
had very little control over decisions 
that affected their children. 

One very central recommenda- 
tion was the creation of school coun- 
cils consisting of parents, teachers, 
and students, with the principal as 
an ex officio member. Unlike some 
of the experiments in New York 
City, the creation of school councils 
in several Boston public schools con- 
tributed greatly to the political ef- 
ficacy of parents who saw a need 
for major changes in the staffing and 
organization of their schools. The 
famous Quincy School (now serving 
the Chinese population), the Martin 
Luther King Middle School, and the 
Solomon Lewcnberg School were 
among those that relied heavily on 
parent, community, and student ad- 
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vice in planning major improve- 
ments in program and facilities. The 
hiring of community persons as aides 
and coordinators was in each in- 
stance a critical factor in the suc- 
cess of the councils in restoring con- 
fidence in the schools. 

Altshuler and others recom- 
mend community elections despite 
the notoriously low turnout in special 
neighborhood elections. In New 
York City, a number of the com- 
munity school board elections were 
won by parochial school parents 
whose platform stressed concern that 
federal and state funds would flow 

as entitled to nonpublic schools. The 
Boston proposal calls for election of 
five parent representatives and three 
educators to an executive board for 
each school. Each school would send 
a representative to an area council 
or board to plan for a network of 
schools, perhaps those feeding a 
senior high school or identified with 
a definable geographical entity. 

Councils would be formed at 
the request of 10 or more parents 
at each school. Officers of an execu- 
tive board would be consulted on 
the school budget and major staff 
changes and building alterations. 
They would develop criteria for the 
selection of principals and head- 
masters (for example, "experience in 
working with antipoverty agencies'' 
or "bilingual program leadership 
skills"). They would make reviews 
at least once each year and make 
recommendations concerning a 
"school achievement profile/' 

School officials, using their data 
processing capacities, would annually 
prepare information on each school: 
the number of teachers and their 
level of experience; the special pro- 
grams, aides, and extra staff avail- 
able; dropout rates, known college 
acceptances, and other career data; 
test scores by grade and subject or 
skill area; school expenditures for 
teachers and counselors, custodians, 
books and materials, repairs, lunch 
programs, and special staff, and pro- 
jected enrollments for the next three 
years. 
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Henry Dyer, an officer of the 
Educational Testing Service, has pro- 
posed a School Effectiveness Index 
that could carefully point out the 
strengths and weaknesses of a school 
program. Standard reports of school 
achievement scores and test averages 
yield very little information of use 
to either staff or citizen groups. The 
SEI, described in the December 
1970 Phi Delia Kappan, is the kind 
of accountability profile that citi- 
zens will begin to request from cen- 
tral school boards, or from states if 
necessary. 

Those who question the legality 
or wisdom of releasing such data 
must note the momentum behind the 
consumer movement. State legisla- 
tures are likely to pass Right To 
Know statutes and otherwise direct 
the release of such information if 
school officials balk at requests for 
information on school performance. 
At the same time, educators in school 
systems and universities have an ob- 
ligation to provide short-term train- 
ing institutes so that parents and 
children can learn how to interpret 
test results and evaluate alternative 
responses* 

One example of community in- 
volvement in a policy decision in 
Boston is the action taken to issue 
a performance contract in a Rox- 
bury school where reading skills were 
lagging Both a Title I Advisory 
Council and the Education Commit- 
tee of an AntiPoverty Council urged 
that such an experiment be tried, but 
without the possibly destructive 
bonus gifts to children on comple- 
tion of tests. Citizens will want to 
make and monitor such decisions 
which touch the lives and shape the 
subsequent career opportunities of 
their children. 

The Ombudsman and Opinion 
Survey 

The Boston Report also calls 
for an ombudsman to investigate 
citizen or consumer complaints about 
the system. Based on the Scandi- 
navian experience reported by Wal- 
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tcr Gcllhorn in Ombudsmen and 
Others, a number of colleges have 
already established such a position. 
An ombudsman operates best as an 
impartial, independent investigator 
and not as an employee of the board 
or agency. He inspects records and 
documents, listens to testimony, and 
renders a report on whether justice 
has prevailed. Such a role can be 
useful in the larger school systems. 

Administrators in other coun- 
tries endorse the ombudsman con- 
cept because it protects them from 
unjust complaints and extremist criti- 
cism. At the same time, the arbitrary 
or capricious administrator is le- 
buked for failing to consult with 
others who .share responsibility for 
decisions. 

Educators and school systems 
can also adopt the "market survey" 
approach at frequent intervals to 



find out what problems trouble the 
electorate or constituencies within it, 
such as ethnic or racial minorities. 
Regrettabl>, the public opinion poll 
is viewed as a tool suitable only for 
Madison Avenue or for expensive 
political campaign consulting firms. 
Yet a small HEW grant of less than 
512,000 to Jefrre> RafTcl, a >oung 
political scientist, made possible the 
interviewing of 400 Boston parents 
on their expectations, sources of in- 
formation, and other concerns about 
the school system. 

Too man> administnaois, in the 
absence of such surve>s or polls, 
find that the annual budget election 
or bond issue serves the identical 
function of registering dissatisfaction 
— with disastrous result. Voters feel 
no one is listening and thus vote no 
to protest their specific gripes about 
the schools or their general frustra- 



tion over rising taxes. The budget is 
then cut, sometimes acioss the board, 
without much careful analysis of the 
reason for the negative response from 
the citizenry. 

McLuhan ^md others warn us 
that the electronic age in which we 
live threatens all established institu- 
tions. School s> stems can hardly be 
excepted. The test is to harness the 
new technologies in such a way as 
to express our genuine concern for 
human feelings, to exchange infor- 
mation and understand the messages 
our fellow man yearns to comnuuii- 
cate. The school council, 4Ccount- 
abilit) profile, ombudsman, and 
opinion surveys are some of the new 
kinds of governance needed to iiake 
our schools responsive to community 
expectations. 
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The problem of public support 
for nonpublic schools is almost an 
American classic, having erupted and 
subsided at various intervals through- 
out this century. But never before 
has it .been as politically hot as it is 
now, and it is going to get hotter 
before this decade is half oven 

What are some of the major di- 
mensions of the problem? What are 
the critical isi^ues involved in address- 
ing it? What options are available to 
us in seeking a resolution? It is to 
questions such as these that this ar- 
ticle is addressed. 

In order to scrutinize the real 
hub of the problem, we shall limit 
our consideration of nonpublic 
schools primarily to Catholic ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 
There are two main reasons for this 
approach. First, Catholic schools en- 
roll a vast majority of the nonpublic 
pupils in America. Second, focus on 
Catholic schools will force us to con- 
front the religious issue and will help 
'ighlight the political concomi- 
-jits of the problem. Moreover, the 
manifest conditions that seem largely 
responsible for sparking the current 
heated debate— declining enroll- 
ments and school closures — are al- 
most exclusively Catholic school 
phenomena. 

h THE PROBLEM 

In examining the problem of 
public support for Catholic schools, 
it is necessary to explore the history 
of changes that have brought Cath- 
olic schools to their current state of 
crisis, and. hence, have led to de- 
mands from Catholic educators for 
increased public support. These 
changes help clarify several dimen- 
sions of the problem, four of which 
we shall consider here. 

Philosophical Dimensions 

It is well known that the Cath- 
olic Church is undergoing some fun- 
damental changes. One sees daily 
evidence of increasing liberalization 
and flexibility in the interpretation of 
traditional values and doctrines. 
Especially in America, the Church is 
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striving to become more "relevant" to 
the needs and interests of its clientele. 
The '^philosophical revolution" has, 
as Stronck ndicates,- had an impact 
on Catholics* expectations and per- 
ceptions of their schools. To under- 
stand this impact it is important to 
recall the historical goals of Catholic 
schools in the United States. 

The "siege mentality" that 
led to the widespread establish- 
ment of Catholic schools in this 
country was largely religiously moti- 
vated. The schools were founded in 
protest against the emergent system 
of public schools, which were viewed 
af, instruments of Protestantism. 
Soon, another reason for the expan- 
sion of Catholic education was 
found — the need to protect many of 
the European imigrants from ethnic 
persecution in the public schools. 
Eventually, however, the public 
schools were largely purged of reli- 
gious and ethnic bias and the "siege 
mentality" waned. 

In recent years we have seen 
a growing secularization of Catho- 
lic schools. 

Concomitantly, some hard ques- 
tions are being asked by those as- 
sociated with American Catholicism. 
Church officials wonder whether their 
rising expenditures on the schools 
constitute the best use of the Church's 
resources. Parents wonder what the 
Catholic schools can offer their chil- 
dren that the public schools cannot, 
and whether any uniqueness justifies 
the substantial financial sacrifice that 
is required. And religious orders 
wonder whether Catholic schools of- 
fer the best placements for their per- 
sonnel. (In 1950 about 90 percent of 
Catholic school teachers were reli- 
gious; in I960 the proportion had 
dropped to less than 75 percent; in 
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1965 it was under 65 percent; and 
now it is only about 50 percent."^) 

Such questioning indicates a 
growing crisis of confidence in the 
Catholic schools. It seems obvious 
that recent closures and cutbacks re- 
flect patron defections for reasons 
.iiuch more complicated than money 
alone. 

Demographic Dimensions 

About half of the Catholic ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in the 
United States are located in urban or 
inner-city areas — ^almost twice as 
many as are found in the suburbs.^ 
This is because of the early objective 
of Catholic schools to meet the needs 
of immigrants, who initially settled in 
urban centers. These patrons tended 
to represent the lower socioeconomic 
strata. As Erickson observes, they 
were seldom critical of the work of 
professional educators and "could 
tolerate conditions widely regarded 
as substandard — such as class sizes 
virtually unheard of in public educa* 
tion, untrained, underpaid teachers, 
and primitive facilities and equip- 
ment." 

With the passage of time, how- 
ever, the "melting pot" did its work 
and the American Catholic popula- 
tion became increasingly less lower 
class and more middle class. Catho- 
lics were no longer willing to tolerate 
schools — public or nonpublic — that 
were academically inferior. More- 
over, the wealthier among them 
moved to the suburbs, where the pub- 
lic schools were viewed as superior 
to those in the urban centers. At the 
same lime, the costs of education 
were rising dramatically. 

What has resulted from these 
demographic shifts in the Catholic 
population is an ironic dilemma. A 
large proportion of Catholic schools 
are located in the urban centers 
where the need for alternatives to the 
public schools is greatest, but he 
Catholics who live there can ill afford 
to support these schools at a level 
that would enable them to become at- 
tractive alternatives to the public 
schools. On the other hand, the Cath- 
olics who could afford to adequately 
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support their schools live in the sub- 
urbs where, for reasons mentioned 
previously. Catholic alternatives to 
the public schools are being increas- 
ingly viewed as unnecessary. 

Economic Dimensions 

Unquestionably, financial diffi- 
culties represent a major component 
of the current Catholic school crisis. 
On the expenditure side of the ledger, 
school costs have risen sharply in 
both the public and nonpublic sec- 
tors.^ But the Catholic schools have 
been particularly hard hit. Despite 
drops in enrollment, total expendi- 
tures in Catholic schools have in- 
creased by about 13 percent within 
the past two years. 

The chief causes of these in- 
creases are subtle but significant. 
First, as mentioned above, substantial 
efforts are being made to improve the 
qur ;ity of Catholic education through 
lowering class sizes, raising teacher 
qualifications, and purchasing more 
current instructional materials. Such 
changes cost money. And second. 
Catholic school teachers are becom- 
ing much more expensive. Not only 
have there been increases in "cash 
payments in lieu of salary'' made to 
religious staff, but also, as noted be- 
fore, the proportion of lay teachers 
in Catholic schools is rising rapidly. 
Salaries for lay teachers must be kept 
reasonably competitive with those for 
public school teachers, and the 
former arc adopting some of the strat- 
egics of the latter to ensure that this 
occurs. 

On the income side of the ledger, 
money for education generally is be- 
coming much harder to raise, as il- 
lustrated b> the growing resistance to 
tax increases for public schools. But 
here again the Catholic schools are in 
a particularly difficult position, for 
several reasons. First, all Catholic 
school patrons must help meet the 
rising income needs of both public 
and nonpublic schools — the "double 
taxation" problem. Second, Catholic 
schools must compete with other in- 
creasingly expensive services for a 
share of the Church's general rev- 
enue. Third, as thcjfyoportion of lay 



teachers in the Catholic schools in- 
creases, income in the form of "con- 
tributed service" by religious staff de- 
creases. Finally, income needs are 
greatest where the ability to pay is 
lowest. 

Clearly, Catholic schools arc in 
a financial bind. Growing deficits 
have necessitated enrollment cut- 
backs and school closures, with con- 
sequent added burdens on the public 
schools. So it should surprise no one 
that Catholic educators are seeking 
public support to help bail out their 
schools. In light of the philosophical 
and demographic phenomena noted 
earlier, however, it is not at all clear 
to what extent the Catholic school 
closures and cutbacks are financially 
caused and to what extent they re- 
sult from other factors. Accordingly, 
it can be seriously questioned 
whether public support can resolve 
the Catholic school problem. 

Political Dimensions 

As battles over this issue have 
been fought in the Congress and 
state legislatures, several arguments 
have been advanced, and various or- 
ganizations have lobbied strenuously 
in support of each side of the debate. 

The argument most commonly 
offered in favor of proposals for gov- 
ernmental assistance is that it is more 
expensive to the public for nonpublic 
(particularly Catholic) schools to 
close (because public funds would be 
required to support the entire educa- 
tion of former Catholic school stu- 
dents) than to provide aid to partially 
support Catholic school operations. 
Another common argument on this 
side is that nonpublic schools per- 
form a public service, serve a secular 
function, and protect the values of 
diversity, freedom of choice, and 
healthy competition m American 
education. 

The most frequently heard argu- 
ment against public support of Cath- 
olic schools is that such aid is uncon- 
stitutional because it violates the 
"Establishment Clause" of the First 
Amendment. It is further claimed 
that the "religious" and "secular" 
components of instruction cannot be 



separated in Catholic education. 
Other arguments commonly ad- 
vanced are that public aid to Catho- 
lic schools would *'columnizc" society 
along religious and ethnic lines, 
would deprive the public schools of 
tax revenues which they badly need 
and would otherwise get, would 
make public schools "dumping 
grounds" or "schools of last resort" 
for difficult-to-educate children, and 
would lead to public controls that 
would deprive nonpublic schools of 
their distinctive qualities. 

At this time it appears that al- 
though proponents of public aid to 
nonpublic schools have lost numer- 
ous baulcs in the courts and legis- 
latures, they are slowly winning the 
war. The primary reason is that the 
political pressures they have mounted 
have been stronger than those mount- 
ed by the opposition. Those favoring 
aid are better organized for political 
purposes, have better access to pub- 
lic influence mechanisms, and have 
a more visible cause (fighting for the 
Tmancial life" of their schools) than 
do their opponents. Moreover, aid 
proponents arc, with experience, be- 
coming increasingly astute politically, 
and their numbers arc swelling. 

Nevertheless, those opposed to 
public support are gradually being 
shaken out of their political apathy, 
because of such factors as taxpayer 
revolts and the projected voucher ex- 
periments. They are forming new 
coalitions to fight increases in public 
aid, and it is apparent that they arc 
preparing to enter the political arena 
with renewed determination. It will 
definitely get messier; whether or not 
American education will come out 
ahead is not yet clear. 

H. THE ISSUES 

Let us take a brief look now at 
three of the central issues that must 
be considered by policy makers as 
they confront this complex problem. 
Constitutionality 

The words "wall of separation 
between church and state" are not 
found in the United States Constitu- 
tion. Rather, they define an early 
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construction of the First Amend- 
ment's ^^Establishment Clause." Over 
the years, interpretations by the U.S. 
Supreme Court have become pro- 
gressively less restrictive." The his- 
torical concept of an unbreachablc 
wall between church and state has 
now been weakened by the Court to 
the point where Litka and Tnibac 
conclude that **if the justices are able 
to find a secular purpose for a chal- 
lenged enactment and label this pur- 
pose as the primary effect of the act, 
the legislative action can withstand 
First Amendment arguments even 
though it definitely aids a religious 
cause." ^ The outlook for those who 
would fight public support for non- 
public schools on the basis of consti- 
tutionality, then, does not seem very 
promising. 

Freedom of Choice 

There has been, is, and prob- 
ably always will be a need for public 
schools in this country. Yet, it some- 
how seems at odds with the goals of 
a great free enterprise nation to per- 
mit parents no real choices in so im- 
portant an area as education. Some 
parents do have freedom of choice — 
those who are financially able to sup- 
port both the public schools and the 
nonpublic schools they choose to 
patronize, but even they are punished 
economically for choosing nonpublic 
schools. The poor lack even the op- 
portunity to choose. 

Obviously, if freedom of choice 
were to be facilitated through in- 
creased public support of nonpublic 
schools, it would be essential to build 
in controls to ensure that all students 
had equal access to the schools. And 
this is where the real crunch comes, 
for nonpublic schools can sustain 
only so much governmental control 
without losing their distinctiveness as 
viable alternatives to the public 
schools. This may be the most crucial 
problem the OEO voucher experi- 
ments will confront. 
Societal iLflfccts 

Are nonpublic schools worth 
preserving? It is not at all clear what 
their impact upon societal progress 
is, or would be under conditions of 
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increased public support. Catholic 
schools are accused of divisiveness, 
but they counter with data suggest- 
ing that their graduates contribute at 
least as much to the country's general 
welfare as do Catholic graduates from 
public schools. They are accused of 
academic inferiority, but they counter 
with data suggesting that their gradu- 
ates do as well in the universities as 
do Catholic graduates from public 
schools. They claim to promote the 
diversity essential to a pluralistic so- 
ciety, but they are apparently becom- 
ing increasingly similar to public 
schools. They claim to provide pa- 
rents with opportunities to exercise 
their right of free choice, but they 
admit their students selectively. 

Since it is not known with cer- 
tainty what the societal effects of 
Catholic schools are, it is futile to 
try to predict without further syste- 
matic research what their impact 
would be under conditions of ex- 
panded public support. Nor does it 
help much to examine the experi- 
ences of other countries whose gov- 
ernments provide substantial assist- 
ance to nonpublic schools. As Erick- 
son points out, the results vary mark- 
edly within and among nations.'' 

At a more specific level, what 
are the effects of Catholic schools on 
the public schools? While many ef- 
fects have been postulated, few have 
been empirically examined. At least 
two, however, seem irrefutable. On 
the negative side, as long as nonpub- 
lic schools are permitted total free- 
dom to select their students, the pub- 
lic schools will serve as 'Receptacles" 
for nonpublic school rejects. Govern- 
mental aid will augment this effect 
unless regulations are applied to pre- 
vent it. 

On the positive side, as long as 
nonpublic schools effect the injection 
of private resources into American 
education, they save the public 
money. It is for this reason that the 
principle of fractionality in public 
support is important; no aid program 
should permit the government to 
completely subsidize nonpublic edu- 
cation. 
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IIL CONCLUSION 

What options arc available to 
educational policy makers in seeking 
a solution to the problem character- 
ized by the complex issues noted 
abovc*^ Short of precipitously cutting 
off all government aid for nonpublic 
education, which would be disastrous 
for all schools, there appear to be 
three main alternatives, each based 
on different assumptions and objec- 
tivcsJ" The first, based on the as- 
sumption that the phasing out of 
many nonpublic schools is unavoid- 
able in light of some of the problems 
discussed previously, would involve 
providing them just enough aid to 
**soften the blow'* on the public 
schools as the phase-out occurs. The 
second alternative, based on the as- 
sumption that the existing balance 
between public and nonpublic educa- 
tion is desirable, would involve pro- 
viding nonpublic schools with enough 
aid to maintain their current level of 
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operations. The third alternative, 
based on the assumption that a new 
system of public and nonpublic op- 
tions could reform and revitalize 
American eductition, would involve 
developing substantial and creative 
programs of public support for non- 
public schools. 

The first two of these alterna- 
tives are currently the most widely 
supported. The provision of auxiliary 
services (speech, guidance, health, 
transportation, etc.) is negligible in 
impact, it can slow the phase-out but 
it cannot stop it. The same is true of 
shared-time and released-time ar- 
rangements. The more recently 
instituted **purchase-of-secular-serv- 
iccs" programs in several states pro- 
vide much more substantial aid to 
help meet salaries and other instruc- 
tional costs, these plans could stem 
the phase-out and preserve the pres- 
ent balance. 

Neither of these approaches, 
however, is capable of stimulating 
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really new options in education. 
Moreover, they both serve to main- 
tain the inequality of educational op- 
portunity now so characteristic of 
both public (because of residential 
patterns) and nonpublic (because of 
pupil selectivity) schools. 

The third alternative, attempting 
reform through creating a new sys- 
tem, would .seek to overcome the in- 
adequacies in the first two approaches. 
It i.s toward this end that OEO's 
projected experiment with the "regu- 
lated compensatory model" of the 
voucher system is directed. Whether 
or not vojchers can help achieve the 
ambitious objectives of the third al- 
ternative cannot be known without 
very thorough, systematic, long-term 
testing. But they appear to have more 
potential for success than any other 
plan that has been proposed. 

Whether this potential can ever 
be realized, however, will likely de- 
pend more on political than on 
educational considerations. 
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The politics of desegregation 
can be viewed on one hand as the 
organized affairs of a governmental 
power or, on the other hand, as the 
relationship between competing in- 
terest groups or individuals for 
power and/or leadership. For the 
purpose of this article, politics of 
desegregation is being viewed as 
the total complex of interrelations 
between man and society as it re- 
lates to education. Within this con- 
text, the politics of desegregation 
resides primarily and principally in 
the realm of multiple human inter- 
action. Governmental, political, and 
judicial considerations reflect seg- 
ments of structured variables as ap- 
plied to desegregation. However, 
multiple factors do indeed exist 
within the realm of human exchange 
I^umber Eleven reflecting both positive and nega- 

tive educational oriented modifica- 
tions as applied to the problem of 
desegregation of the nation's schools. 
There are those who are convinced 
that an active conspiracy exists 
dedicated toward a series of care- 
fully constructed delay tactics. Con- 
trary to the above, the perceptions 
of others reflect organized efforts to 
bring about dramatic and immediate 
change in the desegregation arena. 
Perhaps, to a limited degree, both 
elements exist. Yet experience and 
factual data reveal multiple and di- 
vergent activities underway within 
and between competing and co- 
operating segments of the whole 
fabric of society. 

The very nature of the current 
relationships between man and socie- 
ty relative to desegregation implies 
unrest. In fact, if one were to search 
for a single word to convey thoughts, 
movements, and undertones of pres- 
ent activities, the most singular 
descriptor would be '*unrest." Un- 
rest implies both positive and nega- 
tive involvements; support compo- 
nents energizing more forceful and 
immediate movement exist within 
certain realms while these same com- 
ponents, in turn, are being counter- 
manded under systems of more 
active resistance. The unrest factor 
implies a tug-of-war between the 
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competing interest groups reflecting 
divergent power structures and the 
struggle for multiple leadership. 
Unrest, with its implications, is not 
necessarily more negative than posi- 
tive. To the contrary, unrest implies 
the need for forward momentum; an 
opportunity to direct change and 
modification of events in such a way 
that maximum good results. The di- 
rection of change, the impact of 
change, the positive or negative 
implications (depending upon defini- 
tion and strategies) which will result 
from elements of unrest reside 
primarily in the ultimate commit- 
ment of the school administrator and 
the multiple political groups he must 
harmonize. 

The current movement in educa- 
tion, presently taking cohesive shape, 
will develop into a defined structure 
during the 1970's and will, to a 
great extent, constitute the frame- 
work for future educational decisio.n- . 

We have finally come to realize 
that events confronting the politics 
of desegregation present significant 
educational opportunities for prog- 
ress on one hand; and severe chal- 
lenges, frustrations and painful ad- 
justments within the educational 
scene on the other. In a sense, the 
future of the public school structure 
depends upon the school superin- 
tendent and his understanding of the 
politics of school desegregation. 

Considerable dialogue and in- 
teraction with administrators through- 
out the country substantiate the fact 
that there is little theoretical opposi- 
tion regarding the need or the urgency 
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to desegregate the nation's schools. 
The dilemma of the superintendent 
resides in the demands of competing 
interest groups and the threats of 
multiple confrontations. These threat 
situations result almost entiroI> from 
the lack of experience of school ad- 
ministrators in the realm of human 
interaction and the subtle and ob- 
vious vested interest groups that 
must be given significant considera- 
tion The ''tried and true" of the 
past no longer applies. In the past, 
school administrators enjo>ed an 
empirical advantage in that careful 
assessment of events and circum- 
stances in a restricted categorical 
hierarchy yielded firm and definitive 
solutions to existing problems Em- 
pirical answers are no longer avail- 
able Today, under the pressures of 
the politics of desegregation, multi 
pie forces are affecting the school 
administrator, his role, his responsi 
bilities, and his effectiveness in deal- 
ing with reality. 

What then are the priorities of 
politics which must be dealt with 
by the conscientious and effective 
superintendent? What are the real 
values and how can the school ad- 
ministrator identify and understand 
the multiple force factors with which 
he must contend? A recent appraisal 
of events, experiences, articles, pro- 
fessional references, documentation 
from governmental agencies and 
educational research indicate that 
in both the South and the North the 
following concepts are relevant to 
the politics of desegregation. 

Local Subtle Power Structures 

Within every community facing 
the politics of desegregation a school 
administrator must be cognizant of 
implications representing the subtle 
structures and their vested interests. 
What is being referred to here is 
sometimes defined as the ''White 
Shoes" group which manipulates 
the vocal and obvious community 
groups. For lack of a better term we 
will refer to this subtle and extreme- 
ly discreet power group as those 
representing the "iceberg** syn 
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drome. As in the instance of the 
iceberg, the real weight and mass 
are out of view below the surface. 
However, the fact that it is diflicult to 
recognize dues nut diminish its im- 
portance. Evcr> competing interest 
group has behind it a subtle and >et 
extremely powerful and influential 
''iceberg group." The names of 
these individuals do not appear in 
local papers, no publicity is offered 
on their behalf, and, in fact, the> 
make ever> effort to remain anon>- 
mous and unknown. To be visible 
and exposed implies a delimiting 
effect. Yet this "White-Shoes" group 
existing in ever> conmiunit> (re- 
gardless of size or locale) is un- 
questionabl> the most significant, 
powerful and persuasive element in- 
fluencing the vocal and obvious com- 
munit> pressure groups. The knowl- 
edgeable and efTectivc school ad- 
ministrator must somehow extend 
his pipeline below the surface in 
order to be fully apprised and 
cognizant of events. Although he 
will never be a part of these groups, 
and will rarely interact at an intimate 
level, he must somehow accurately 
assess their whims and objectives. 
To be unaware of the impact of 
these political groups is to invite 
serious complication and difficulty; 
to ignore their existence complete- 
ly is an invitation to chaos. 

Obvious Community Pressure 
Groups 

Consistent with the above con- 
cerns, the politics of desegregation 
must address itself to the inter- and 
intra-concepts, aspirations and value 
s>stems displa>ed b> community 
groups. Recent studies clearl> indi- 
cate dramatic differences within the 
concepts, attitudes and processes of 
actualization applied to differential 
communit> groups. Whereas the tradi- 
tional pressure groups of the past 
have been concerned with what has 
become categorically defined as 
white, protestant and middle class, 
the divergent pressure groups today 
are concerned with specific vested 
interc'^ts. For example, a community 
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group reflecting the disadvantaged 
strata might concern itself with ed- 
ucational programs pursuant to viable 
and relevant vocational-technical 
training programs. At the same time, 
a group reflecting the advantaged 
middle class might concern itself 
with educational activities principally 
oriented toward academics as ap- 
plied to the college bound candidate. 
A vocal group of citizens nia> band 
together insisting upon expanded 
carl> childhood centers to be fol- 
lowed b) an equally dedicated group 
concerned w ith increased educa- 
tional opportunities for the gifted 
student. The superintenent must con- 
sider and evaluate the conflicting de- 
sires and aspirations of these coni- 
munit> prcs'surc groups. Unquestion- 
ably, the events of desegregation 
have given emphasis to community 
group involvements, and the impact 
on the nation's school administrators 
is, to say the least, substantial. 

Obvious Parental Pressure 
Groups 

In addition to the community 
groups mentioned above, the school 
administrator concerned with the 
politics of desegregation must ad- 
dress himself to the subtle and the 
obvious parental pressure groups 
which have decided effects on ,school 
operation. These obvious parental 
pressure groups, which have become 
evident in PTA and other standard 
parent oriented activities, are not a 
new concern. We have developed 
processes and techniques of interac- 
tion for the obvious parental groups 
which, while not entirely satisfactory, 
have been reasonably satisfying. 
Within the unrest and anxiety atmos- 
phere of desegregation the subtle 
parental pressure groups must be 
given more direct attention. To ignore 
these groups is to invite unexpected 
confrontation with parents, often re- 
sulting in unreasonable and impossible 
demands. 

Authoritarian Pressure 
Groups 

The politics of desegregation 
frequently brings into conflict or 



harmony, contingent upon events, 
authoritative pressure groups reflect- 
ing federal levels, state levels and 
local administrative boards. To be 
more specific, the Department of 
Justice, the U.S. Office o^ Education 
in conjunction with Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, legislative acts of 
the state in conjunction with the 
State Department of Education and 
the regulations and policies of the 
local school board all reflect unrest 
and considerable administrative pres- 
sure. Administrators involved in the 
politics of desegregation can testify 
to the fact that competition, con- 
flict, anxiety, and, in some instances, 
animosity exist within and between 
divergent administrative authority 
groups. The urgency of the admin- 
istrator's concern in these instances 
is indeed obvious, to fail to comply 
with a duly authorized and legal body 
is an invitation to legal or profes- 
sional censure. The administrator 
also resides in a local setting and, 
therefore, must give extended con- 
sideration to the immediate environ- 
ment. When local policy is found to 
be incompatible with state or federal 
policy, the expeditious administrator 
must make an effort to interpret, to 
clarify and to advise pursuant to 
problematical responses. Therefore, 
continued dialogue is mandatory 
between the local administrator and 
multiple authority agents; the local 
superintendent and his representatives 
must continue to maintain dialogue 
and open lines of communication 
with the state and federal agencies. 
Regrettably, no clear charts exist 
for this course of action. Occasional 
confrontation will be experienced; 
implications must be carefully as- 
sessed. Regardless of the outcome, 
the effective administrator under the 
politics of desegregation must be 
informed, must honestly advise, and 
must take steps to protect his legal 
and administrative role as the re- 
sponsible agent of the school. 

Surface and Sub-Surface 
Student Groups 

For the first time in the histor> of 
American education, and particularly 
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as a result of desegregation, admin- 
istrators must carefully assess the 
effects of student pressure groups. 
The student unrest movement origi- 
nating on the college campus is un- 
questionably migrating downward to 
the secondary schools. Whereas many 
administrators are disgruntled and 
openly resent student involvement 
and student demands, the fact is that 
student groups remain a powerful 
factor. Many administrators now 
recognize that students should have 
input into speciflc concerns of the 
local school. After all, the students 
are what it is all about. Although 
chronological age patterns of student 
bodies have not changed significantly 
over the years, the sophistication, 
tools and perceptions of students 
themselves have changed in a marked 
and rather dramatic fashion. Student 
concern for school environment and 
what happens to them in the educa- 
tive process is an unrest factor deserv- 
ing consideration. In this vein one 
need only to consider the active as 
well as the passive resistance stu- 
dents are displaying toward the 
administrative ''establishment." To 
be sure, this is symptomatic or the 
unrest factors and anxiety patterns 
cited earlier. Perhaps it is conceivable 
that the unrest displayed by students 
goes deeper than the surface demands 
which are more obvious. We have 
been guilty on many occasions of a 
faulty diagnosis. It is conceivable 
that student citizens are more cog- 
nizant of certain realms of social 
responsibility than the adult citizens. 
Regardless of one's perception, the 
school administrator can find him- 
self unwillingly trapped in the posi- 
tion of conflict between student 
expectations and the pressures of 
divergent groups which reflect cro.ss- 
elements of society. Nonetheless, the 
secondary students of today are the 
voting citizens of tomorrow. The 
skills, aspirations, frustration.s and 
judgmental references underlying 
student behavior will ultimately be 
transmitted to parental and com- 
munity involvements. To ignore 
student requests today \h to invite 
unreasonable demands tomorrow , 
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Surface and Sub-Surface 
Professional Groups 

Professional personnel, at both 
the sub-surface and surface levels, 
must be considered within the total 
complex of human relations ap- 
plied to politics of desegregation. 
Many teachers (at the public verbal 
level) openly applaud the more mas- 
sive movements of student popula- 
tions reflected within the desegregated 
school setting. There is, however, 
an opposite side of the coin which 
reflects teachers exhibiting more or 
less resistance to the unified school. 
This does not connote responses by a 
particular minority or majority teach- 
ing group, but rather reflects at- 
titudes and values of individual 
teaching personnel. Teachers, as is 
the case with all human beings, are 
subject to bias and prejudice acquired 
during past exposure and prior ex- 
perience. Though many attitudes 
are subtle and diminished, they are 
discernable. Southern schools as well 
as northern schools frequently en- 
counter teachers displaying some- 
what hostile reactions to particular 
students With the advent of teachers 
representing divergent racial back- 
grounds, the predictable ''whiplash'' 
effect is being observed . Those teachers 
who for too long have been sup- 
pressed and relegated toward inferior 
roles are now included in the desegre- 
gated school setting and are accord- 
ingly exhibiting negative interper- 
sonal responses Teachers and other 
professional personnel set the emo- 
tional climate for learning within 
the desegregated schools. Further- 
more, their attitudes, comments, 
and interactions with the multiple 
groups served by the school reflect 
the problems of desegregation. In 
order to remain effective and fully 
functioning, the administrator must 
be cognizant of the intrinsic and ex- 
trinsic dimensions of unrest as trans- 
mitted by professional personnel. 

New Curricular and 
Administrative Models 

Regardless of one's geographic 
proximity, the lo'»'^est and most 
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vocal CT> pursuant to the politics of 
desegregation reflects a universal 
concern for the maintenance of 
quality education As a result, the 
question now arises as to what is 
quality education; qualit> education 
implying certain educational ex- 
^jeriences for one group, with ^et 
another rather different set of educa- 
tional criteria applied to another 
group The search and demand for 
quality education, therefore, bears 
roots in rhe very foundations of 
curriculum structure A standard and 
stereotyped curriculum reflecting pe- 
destrian teaching practices will no 
longer stand the test of relevant and 
productive pedagogics, The concern 
for quality education has given 
emphasis to an overdue examina- 
tion of productive curriculum models 
and can only be defined in terms of a 
new and comprehensive set of educa- 
tional objectives. The test of quality 
education over the past decades has 
been predicated upon a deferred 
value judgment, education reflecting 
opportunities which had no im- 
mediate value but which, ultiniatel>, 
would yield skills and concepts 
applied at some future point. Toda>, 
within the setting of the desegregated 
school, we are forced to test the 
hypothesis of relevanc>. 

Relevancy implies not onl> the 
question of what to teach but, of 
equal importance, the question of 
how to teach elTectivel) within the 
desegregated model Teaching pro 
ficiency and teacher accountabilit> 
are responses to interest engendered 
by the multiple publics involved. 
The degree of actual student ac- 
complishment and specific learning 
outcomes reflect professional and 
curricular unrest in the desegregated 
school setting. In our haste to resolve 
current concerns within the deseg- 
regated school, there is a normal 



tendenc) to replace an older set of 
curricular structures with another, 
>et equall> restricting, new set of 
structures. The task is not this eas>. 
For example, the assessment of 
mathematics achievement, reading 
proficienc) , grammatical sequence 
and biological ph>lum is relativel> 
simple. On the other hand, the as- 
sessment of total language develop- 
ment, environmental relationships, 
economic interdependence and self 
actualii^ation is not so easil> ac- 
complished. Recent studies clearl> 
indicate dramatic dilTerences in con- 
cepts, attitudes and self actuali/.a- 
tion processes as applied to divergent 
sub-groups. When one's self percep- 
tions reveal low aspirational levels, 
weak (or even negative) self concept 
and social perceptions of a different 
orientation, it cannot but make a 
dilTcrencc in what is really a relevant 
curriculum . Desegregated schools , 
in order to honor their commitment 
to public education, must reflect a 
positive climate supporting growth 
within related sociopcrsonal pro- 
files in a similar manner as growth 
within academic profiles. As a result 
of socio-curricular considerations 
which come to the foreground within 
the desegregated setting, the search 
for a relevant curriculum recognizing 
the value and capabilities of cvcr> 
individual student must be reflected 
in new school models. In brief, 
the unfolding curriculum of the 70*s 
will determine the maintenance of 
public education for the twcnt>- 
first centurv. 

Summary 

The public school administrator 
toda> is faced with new problems, 
multiple pressures and divergent 
groups competing for interest, power 
and leadership. The admuiistrator 
capable of survival must include an 
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active consideration of the multiple 
publics. Foremost among these arc: 
(a) power structures including the ob- 
vious and less discernible; (b) vocal 
and nonvocal community groups; (c) 
obvious and subtle parental pressure 
groups, (d) administrative groups 
reflecting divergent strategies; (c) 
surface and sub-surface student groups; 
and (f) divergent professional re- 
sponses within and between the 
multi-ethnic groups. Of equal impor- 
tance is the search, with a test of 
relevdnc>, for new curricular and 
administrative designs satisfying the 
idealisms of youth, yet compatible 
with the traditions of the past. 

The task appears almost over- 
whelming. Yet, the nation's school 
administrators have never failed to 
implement and operate effective school 
programs. At the present time of 
crisis and unrest public schools con- 
tinue to improve. 

Contrary to the beliefs of many, 
the long-range effects of the politics 
of desegregation will ultimately yield 
dramatically improved school pro- 
grams throughout the nation. The 
quasi-standard and sometimes un- 
productive limitations attached to 
traditional schools of the past can no 
longer survive, politically compre- 
hensive and unified school programs 
will reach all children in a more 
positive manner. Unquestionably, 
as the throes and uncertainties of 
massive desegregation become re- 
solved, learning opportunities for all 
students Will improve. The nation's 
schools now have before them the 
opportunity to implement inclusive 
learning laboratories recognizing in- 
dividual and social contributions. 
The opportunity to provide multiple 
learning experiences, reflecting the 
inherent right of self-attainment and 
self-fulfillment within the democratic 
setting, is within our grasp. 
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Competition, Not 
Cooperation, Is the 
Name of the Game 



Practically, and especially po- 
litically, local interagency coopera- 
tion is a misnomer. More accurately 
it is local interagency competition. 
And the competition is really a gam- 
ing situation. Norton Long^ cites the 
local community as an ecology of 
games — a territorial system in which 
a variety of games occur. The games 
provide such things as structures, 
goals, roles, strategies, tactics and 
publics to the players. Players in each 
game make use of those in other 
games— for example, the local su- 
perintendent uses the banker, the 
politician or the newsman and, in 
turn, is used by them in their games. 
Interaction among these games. Long 
suggests, produces unintended but 
systematically functional results for 
the ecology. Overarching top leader- 
ship and social games provide a 
vague set of commonly shared values 
which promote cooperation in the sys- 
tem. 

However, the sheer **density of 
events," described by Karl Mann- 
heim,*- as in the case of multiple 
games being played, makes the 
possibility of a natural balance 
through competition or througn mu- 
tual adaptation more and more 
hopeless. Reinforcing the problems 
spawned by competition, the Con- 
sensus-Dissensus Theory"^ points out 
that dilTerent strategies of coopera- 
tion are used depending upon the level 
of agreement between organizations 
as to objectives and the specific means 
by which they are to be attained. 
When discrepancies in objectives are 
great, the likelihood of any real inter- 
agency cooperation is remote. 

But even competition is a form 
of cooperation. Unfortunately, 
though, in most competitive settings 
there have to be losers as well as 
winners. And, too, there are those 
even less fortunate — those who, for 
a host of reasons, often have not 
even been able to compete. Until 
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most recently the argument has been 
that only the winners could assist the 
losers and others less fortunate. 
Pragmatically, this has meant that 
people with greater resources have 
shared them with others who have 
less. To accommodate this sharing 
an extensive network of eleemosy- 
nary agencies has emerged. Like- 
wise, within goverhmental units the 
**principle'' upon which legislation 
purportedly is formed and tax funds 
collected and distributed is one of 
collecting resources where they are 
most plentiful and committing them 
where they are most needed. The 
thrust of the principle, while it ap- 
parently has wide acceptance, does 
not, however, acknowledge man's 
desire to help himself — whatever 
may be his relative advantagement 
or disadvantagement. Nor does it 
resolve the many problems about 
which C. Northcote Parkinson, Law- 
rence J. Peter and Raymond Hull 
have written — problems which arise 
when people work together in groups 
and when each man considers what 
satisfies him. 

An example of competition 
among local agencies is to be found 
in the 1970 United Foundation drive. 
Where Torch Drive yields were below 
set quotas, participating agencies 
have to be concerned with whether 
there will be an across-the-board cut 
in funding or whether there will be 
differential cuts. In Detroit, for 
instance, as a result of a two-year 
study, the United Foundation b<>ard of 
directors has approved changes in 
Torch Drive spending which allocate 
more support for blacks and low- 
income families, aid for unmarried 
parents, specialized outpatient medi- 
cal care and efforts to improve race 
relations. The new emphases are upon 
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preventive services, involving re- 
cipients in program development and 
activities which have a discernable 
neighborhood base. Concurrently, 
these changes will probably reduce 
the U F. funding of such agencies 
as Travelers Aid, YMCA, YWCA, 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts There 
is no inference here that the agencies 
to receive proportionally less Torch 
Drive money tr^ not worthy social 
welfare organizations, although some 
people do argue that these agencies 
predominately serve white subur- 
banites. 

The reordering of priorities by 
the U.F. board in Detroit meets the 
principle of allocating resources 
where they might best serve today's 
social welfare needs But how much 
persuasion is this going to have with 
the volunteer and stafT workers in 
agencies being cut? Clearly, these 
people have vested interests, either 
emotional or financial, in the agencies 
with which they are associated. 
Moreover, the money to support the 
U.F. does not come heavily from the 
areas where it is to be spent It is in 
the suburbs where the real test will 
occur. When one engages in discre- 
tionary giving of himself or his 
material resources, the nature and 
extent of his giving indicate what 
values he holds and, of course, the 
extent to which, in the case cited, 
he agrees with the new foci of 
the U,R 



Cooperation Is the Result 
of Participation 

Yes, there is empirical evi- 
dence. Michael Aiken,* for one. has 
demonstrated that there is a positive 
correlation between participation and 
the extent to which there is dilFusion 
of power within the Lommunit>. But 
part of the argument is paranoid -out 
of a condition of restivencss and in- 
security, some agencies are maintain 
ing contacts with other agencies 
should it become necessary for agen- 
cies to merge. Luck of visible and 
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persuasive relevancy to the current 
scene always portends the risk of dis- 
solution, and relationships with ad- 
junctive agencies provide a buHer 
against being wiped out. In the face 
of what may be artificial and super- 
ficial relationships among agencies, 
Martin Landau' suggests that over- 
lapping service — redundancy — is 
necessary because it enables agreai- 
er reliability, especially in the provi- 
sion of necessary social services. 

While redundancy may oe ad- 
visable, especially to ensure that 
necessary social services are accom- 
plished, the very idea of redundancy 
involving multiple agencies argues 
that there may be extensive in- 
efficiency. Given the urban setting, 
this may not be an immediate prob- 
lem. Herman Turk*' studied the flow 
of federal poverty monies to 130 
of our largest cities, in many of 
which the headquarters of national 
associations are located. With some 
exceptions he found that the more 
national headquarters there were 
in a city , the higher was the 
level of interorganizational activity. 
But what really is interorganizational 
activity? Is it a collaborative effort 
to see that funds generated are best 
allocated to needed social service? 
Or is it a display of competitive con- 
cern with who gets what? For inter- 
agency cooperation the answer to 
both questions is yes. Both self- 
serving, or Parkinsonian, needs and 
humanistic social service needs will 
have to be met. And while these needs 
are distinctively different they also 
are inextricably tied together. The 
rationale is simple. Participants in in- 
teragency cooperation — both the 
doers and the recipients of the serv- 
ices — cannot be expected to exert 
any particular thrust if their personal 
needs are not being met. 

Not only are personal needs di- 
verse, they are often diflicult to 
satisfy. And there is yet a further 
buffer to cooperative participation. 
As Samuel Tenenbaum ' writes. 
*'Sincc emphasis in the American 
culture is on individualism, on 
going it alone and doing it alone, 
no one ever feels that his good is 



merged in a cooperative tribal sense/' 
There are ways by which **role 
models'' for cooperation can be de- 
vised with high visibility. An ex- 
ample of this would be what the 
late Whitney Young, executive di- 
rector of the National Urban League, 
said to President Nixon regarding the 
need for cooperative efforts to con- 
quer social problems. Young's basic 
message was that there must be greater 
cooperation between government and 
nonprofit social service agencies. 
Further, he argued that the govern- 
ment will have to use its domestic 
appropriations more efficiently than it 
has in the past and that one strategy 
for this would be for the govern- 
ment to engage in more contracting 
with established private community 
groups and agencies to carry out 
vital programs. Not only would the 
government be a very visible role 
model of cooperative participation 
but, as Young stated, participation 
of black people presents an opportu- 
nity to use black pride, dignity and 
skills for tangible benefits — the very 
essence of responding effectively to 
man's desire to satisfy his personal 
needs. 



Where in the Mosaic 
Do Schools Fit? 

Ivan Illich^ suggests that schools 
today perform three functions com- 
mon to powerful churches throughout 
history: they are a repository of 
society's myth; they institutionalize 
that myth's contradictions and they 
form the locus of the ritual which 
reproduces and veils the disparities 
between myth and reality. A principal 
myth perpetuated by the school is 
that it, the school, is the crucial 
way-point in the rite of passage to 
adulthood. 

The problem of where the school 
tits IS filled with paradoxes. On the 
one hand, ihe school seems willing 
in an adlitive fashion to expand 
without li'iiit the array of activities 
It sponsors, yet, on the other hand, 
the School has found it necessary to 
reduce the intrusion of some com- 



niunity groups wishing to use students 
as a captive audience. More specif- 
ically, local planning commissions 
know, as do educators, that the site 
of a school can predict demographic 
changes in a community. But it is 
also well known that if the school 
is competing with the highway de- 
partment for a particular tract, the 
desires of the highway department 
often are given a higher priority. 
Likewise, the school may engage 
extensively In preventive medical ac- 
tivities, but it may not cross into 
the curative domain of the medical 
practitioner. Unquestionably schools 
are concerned with the development 
of sound character in youth, but overt 
use of sectarian materials is currently 
banned. If the school is to be a 
viable part of interagency coopera- 
tion the problems above are only 
adumbrative of choices which will 
have to be made between follow- 
ing the dictates of protective ration- 
ales or making a commitment to 
more social and humanistic con- 
siderations. 

What does this mean for the 
schools? Paul Briggs, uperintendent 
of schools, Cleveland, Ohio, con- 
firmed the issue when he observed 
that the hot breakfast program in 
Cleveland had done as much to help 
young people as had their many 
experimental reading programs. But 
the school cannot go it alone. The 
question remains , How can the school , 
together with other community agen- 
cies, effectively intervene in im- 
proving the lot of youth and society? 
Also, there is an ever present fear of 
the development of an interlocking 
directorate of agencies concerned 
with social welfare, Milton Kottcr,^^ 
for example, argues that city hall— 
the Man—- deprives neighborhoods of 
their political significance. And, he 
adds, pushing the neighborhood as a 
** viable cultural unit'' only tends to 
reinforce the strength of the down- 
town political hierarchy. 

Interagency cooperation de- 
mands that the relationships devel- 
oped not erode the distinctiveness 
of the several cooperating agen- 
cies. Special concern must be given 
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to protecting **frair' groups or 
agencies which have close aflilia- 
tions with sectors of the community 
but which may have a low visibility 
in the community-at-large. 

Where a school lits in the 
mosaic of community life may de- 
pend upon whether the school sees it- 
self only as a receiving agency — 
an agency which seeks to get sup- 
port trom without-— or as both 
a receiving and giving agency— ac- 
tively engaging in reciprocity with 
other conmiunity groups and agen- 
cies. Illustrating this basic dilfcr- 
encc in type arc the superintendent 
who, when he attends a civic club 
meeting, talks only about school 
matters and the other superintendent 
who listens to and hears what other 
men at the meeting have to say 
about the particular activities in 
which they are interested. 

Who Makes Out Doesn't 
Count — Or Does It? 

When we talk about social 
service activities— especially those 
requiring a collaborative eflort— 
zero sum games arc out. Karl Jas- 
pers'" wrote, "Majorities . . . hate 
anyone basically different from 
themselves.'^ Over time, public 
schools have enjoyed the majority 
position as a near single-franchise 
agency for providing formal educa- 
tion. Even our preparatory programs 
for educational administrators have, 
until most recently, urged the prac- 
titioner educator to assiduously avoid 
becoming tainted with political in- 
volvement in the community. The 
simple fact has been that when 
one was ensconced in the majority 
position for an activity he did not 
necessarily have to be responsive 
to the social milieu in the community 
about him. 

Today it is diircrcnt. The ma- 
jority position docs not have the 
insularity it once enjoyed. Inter- 
agency cooperation involving the 
school no longer is limited to the 
Junior Red Cross. Police liaison of- 
ficers assigned in school buildings 
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evidence a responsiveness of the 
school to growing rcstivencss and 
physical confrontation among youth. 
But, when school millage issues fail 
and the public at the same time 
supports improved police and lire 
protection, it must be asked whether 
the very scparatcncss of these agen- 
cies is not a divisive force mitigat- 
ing against a necessary closeness for 
cooperation. Who makes out counts 
very much — especially when agen- 
cies and groups must compete for 
resources. 

Legislators make or break many 
social service agencies, including 
the schools. Scrutinized by their con- 
stituents, legislators tend to support 
legislation which is for the greater 
good of man. But is there equiv- 
alent evidence that, once passed, 
these enactments arc suHiciently 
funded to impact upon public wel- 
fare? Often there is no appropriation. 
Neither establishing a commission 
nor developing guidelines for ac- 
tivities serves cHective purpose if re- 
sources arc not committed to enable 
a sufilcient effort— -an effort which 
holds the promise of success. 

Nor is prudential funding 
enough. Resources allocated to agen- 
cies tend, historically, to be spent 
in essentially the same ways they 
have been in the past. If anything, 
the current press for accountability 
will heighten even more a reliance 
upon past practice—the practice of 
maintaining a relatively independ- 
ent operation and using well-estab- 
lished reporting procedures. 

If interagency cooperation is to 
be effected the several agencies and 
groups to be involved must be in- 
ternally strong enough (o give away 
some of their domain without a con- 
comitant feeling of loss. A reliance 
upon demonstrable incremental gains 
must be abandoned. The frequency of 
intcrorganizational contacts, the num- 
ber of people involved, the em- 
ployment of coordinativc personnel 
—none of these ^'measures'* speaks 
tc ;he quality of cooperative ven- 
tures. None of these indices speaks at 
all to whether there is an accrual of 
value for the recipients of social serv- 
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ices — >outh and bociet>. 

Probdbl> the must rcLenl (and 
now dated) ellort at a broadl> based 
cooperative venture was the develop- 
ment of a coninninil) calendar. Not 
out of altrui,sni, but out of a concern 
that potential audiences might be 
splintered, the calendar serves to 
assure that each group has its shut 
at the full population potential. 

Toda>, communities are loo 
complex — too man> activities occur 
at the same tune. The >oulh who 
was not able to make it on an 
interscholaslic team tinds that his 
choice of a substitute adivil) con- 
flicts with a practice session for the 
community recreation league. And 



he cannot get to either activity 
an>vva>, his mother does not get the 
car until her husband comes home 
from work and she wants the whole 
family to go to the count> health 
department mobile X-ra> van to 
check for respiratory di.sea.ses. 

Interagency cooperation means 
transcending merely having a com- 
munity calendar. The open sharing 
of resources— both material and per- 
sonal — and intimate involvement of 
a broad array of interested people in 
multiple community agencies arc 
essential. It means loo that many peo- 
ple in each agency must be engaged 
in interagency ventures. The conta- 
gion of cooperation is not served best 



by designating sonieo//6?as the agency 
liaison person. Roland Warren's 
sensitive inquiry into the interorgani- 
/ational field evidences this when 
he says, 'There is some indication 
that excellence in a city's urban re- 
newal program, or public school 
system, or transit system is often 
brought about largely through the 
passionate commitment of relatively 
single-minded individuals and/or or- 
ganizations/'" 

Anatole France - in the idiom of 
present-day speech - got it all to- 
gether when he said, would prefer 
the errors of enthusiasm to the in- 
diilerence of wisdom.'* 
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